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‘77S the complications that always attend a busy subscription- 
‘]. season are this year made much more serious and in- 
volved by the impending discontinuance of our Imperial 
Edition, we must ask the subscribers to that edition to lighten 
our difficulties and remove our uncertainties by notifying us 
promptly as to what is to be their action, in each case, under 
the circumstances; and we therefore beg them to let us hear 
from them during the next fortnight, whether with or without 
a remittance. It is important to know how these quondam 
subscribers are to divide themselves between the two remain- 
ing editions — International and Regular — since, if we are at 
the last moment forced to guess, we are quite, as likely to go to 
press, for our issue of January 6, with an edition too small as 
with one too large to meet the actual demands of subscribers, 
and we would be as unwilling to cause disappointment and 
delay in the receipt of the journal by any subscriber as to 
incur the cost of printing a supplementary edition. When, a 
few weeks ago, we spoke of this change, we neglected to make 
the statement that in the cases of subscriptions paid beyond the 
close of the year the necessary adjustment of the account would 
be made as rapidly as possible. ‘The copies of the Interna- 
tional Edition sent during the past month to those not at 
present subscribers to it deserve to have their claims consid- 
ered and tested by figures and any standard of comparison. 
They were not specially prepared for the purpose, but merely 
exhibit the ordinary make-up of our International issues. To 
tell the truth, they are rather below than above par, since, not 
foreseeing that they would be needed for such use, we did 
not increase the edition of plates imported from abroad and so 
had to expand to the required number by copying, and the 
copy of a reproduction is never satisfactory. 


) FHER E is one further reason for asking subscribers to give 
|! prompt notice of their intentions. As announced, the 

Fifth Part of the “Georgian Period” will be given free 
to full-paying subscribers to the International Edition for 1900, 
but we cannot go to press with this Fifth Part until we kuow 
how large an edition will be required. 

OME months ago, we ventured to observe that the present 
position of the Boston Museum of Fine-Arts, on Copley 
Square, was unsuited to the proper display of works of 

art, particularly for pictures, on account of the colored light 
reflected from the higher buildings in close proximity to it, and 
that, as the land on Copley Square was now very valuable, it 
might be wise for the Trustees to secure a tract of the vaeant 
land in the neighborhood of the Back Bay Fens, which could 





now be had at a low price, and would afford ample space,“and 
unobstructed light, in a situation which would before long be 
very central. This suggestion was received at the time with 
derision by the Boston Zranseript, but it seems that the Trus- 
tees of the Museum thought as we did, and, by purchases from 
a considerable number of owners, they have, during the past 
few months, secured a fine tract at the Huntington Entrance 
to the Fens, extending from Huntington Avenue to the Fen- 
way, and containing something like twelve acres. In this 
large area a building can be planned which will accommodate 
the present and future collections of the Museum for many 
years to come, under the best conditions of lighting, freedom 
from dust, and isolation from other buildings, at the same time 
that it will be readily accessible, by way of Huntington Ave- 
nue, from nearly all parts of the city and suburbs. Under 
such circumstances the Museum should become more useful 
than ever, not only on account of its more central position in 
the residence portion of the metropolitan district, but because 
its galleries, better lighted, and freer from dust, and from 
danger of fire, than they can be in Copley Square, will be 
likely to attract a greater number of the loan collections, which 
have always formed an interesting and important feature of 
the Art Museum collections. It will be remembered that the 
Boston Museum of Fine-Arts is, in proportion to the popula 
tion of the community in which it is situated, visited by more 
persons than any other in the country, except the one in Chi- 
cago, and it is a satisfaction to think that the efforts of the 
Trustees, who have made it such an important element in 
Boston life, will no longer be hampered by the unfavorable 
conditions which have, of late years, affected them in Copley 
Square. 


T is rather early to indulge in biographical comments on the 
old Museum building, as it is likely to continue in use for 
its present purpose for some time to come; but it may be 

interesting to recall the fact that it was one of the first build- 
ings in the United States in which terra-cotta was used. When 
it was built, about twenty-five years ago, the Museum at South 
Kensington was barely completed, and Mr. Sturgis, one of the 
architects of the Boston building, had just returned from Lon- 
don, full of enthusiasm over the new material which had been 
used so successfully there. It can hardly be said, perhaps, 
that his choice of Italian Gothic as the style of the new build- 
ing was quite happy, but it must be remembered that the 
Gothic Revival was then in full career, and, at that time, 
nearly all English architects, and a large proportion of Ameri- 
can ones, resorted naturally to the medieval styles to help 
them out of such difficulties as were presented by the necessity 
of designing a lower story filled with windows, surmounted by 
one almost without openings. Considering, therefore, the ar- 
chitectural tendencies of the time, Mr. Sturgis produced a com- 
position which was at least interesting, and in good keeping, 
while certain portions of the building, including much of the 


=* 


terra-cotta detail, can justly be called beautiful. If we are not 
mistaken, all the terra-cotta work in the original part of the 
building was modelled and burned in England, and set up in 
Boston under the direction of a representative of the English 
makers, who, when his task was over, remained in this country, 
to direct the establishment of a small manufactory of terra- 
cotta, the pioneer enterprise in what is now a great American 
industry. Besides the new terra-cotta material, Mr. Sturgis 
introduced other technical novelties. If we are not mistaken, 
the South Kensington Museum was the first building in which 
Colonel Scott’s “‘ selenitic cement ” was used, and Mr. Sturgis 
employed the same material to a certain extent in the Boston 
building, using, for preparing it, a mortar-mixing machine, then 
almost an unknown device here; and for the stonework, of 
which there is not much in the building, he selected a peculiar 
milky-white granite, from Randolph, Mass., which has, so far 
as we know, never since been used in any structure in Boston. 


) HERE are many symptoms that the culmination of the 
| present high prices for building-materials has been reached, 

and that it will not be long before a substantial decline is 
witnessed. Iron, which is protected by an enormous duty, will 
probably be kept at the highest possible point, as long as the 
manufacturers can sell their surplus product abroad at a profit, 
but the price has already declined in London, and a fall abroad, 
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which would make it unprofitable to export iron, would be 
likely to lead to an accumulation of stock here, and consequent 
material concessions in price; while the new iron-working 
plants which are in process of formation in various places in 
this country and Canada will naturally try to get a share of 
the business by competition in prices. The check which build- 
ing operations have suffered in consequence of the advance in 
materials is likely also to be felt in the iron market, as it has 
already been felt in the lumber market, pine being now sold in 
Chicago for less than it brought a few weeks ago, at the same 
time that the output is being immensely increased. With, as 
has been predicted, twice the usual quantity of new lumber for 
sale next spring, and an unusually small amount of building to 
use it for, prices would naturally fall, as lumber-dealers do not 
like, any more than other people, to pay interest and insurance, 
and, perhaps, storage, on unsalable stock. With Southern 
pine, for which there is a large export demand, prices can be 
kept up, in the same way as with iron, by keeping the stock at 
home small enough to avoid domestic competition, and to take 
full advantage of the tariff; but spruce and pine cannot be ex- 
ported from the United States in competition with Canada, and 
any overproduction will produce its natural effect. Whether 
other metals will decline in sympathy with iron it is impossible 
to say. ‘Tin-plate is lower, owing to a considerable fall in the 
price of block tin, and this should also affect the price of solder 
and of bronze ; and copper and brass have also fallen slightly ; 
but the great hardware manufacturers, who are large consumers, 
both of brass and bronze, are said to look for prices for their 
goods next year higher than the high ones which now prevail. 
On the other hand, a great reduction has been made in prices 
of window-glass, a cut of thirty-three and one-third per cent in 
single-thick, and forty per cent in double-thick, being just an- 
nounced by the combination which controls most of the business. 
It is surmised that this is an attempt to crush the competition 
of the multitude of small manufactories which have sprung up, 
but it is probable that, even at the reduced prices, the small 
establishments can do business at a profit, and, so long as this 
is the case, prices are not likely to be restored. 
‘JJ N extraordinary case of larceny is reported from Chicago. 
Some time ago, a man named De Young bought a double 
lot, with a house on it, on the corner of two streets in a 
certain part of the city. The house being vacant, he advertised 
for a tenant, and, in course of time, an applicant appeared. 
Mr. De Young went with his customer to see the house, and 
was, not unnaturally, surprised to find only the foundation. 
There were no marks of fire or tempest on the premises, and, 
in his search for the ruins of his property, he received another 
surprise at discovering the superstructure of his building in a 
lot some two blocks away, resting on a new foundation, and 
occupied by a tenant, who professed to know nothing of the 
migrations of his abode, and said that he was paying his rent 
regularly to the owner of the lot on which the house now 
Mr. De Young, not being able to carry his house back 
to its place himself, has now brought suit against the owner of 
the lot on which it stands, Mrs. Jane G. Patterson, to compel 
her to restore it to him, and to account to him for the rents 
which she has received for its use. 


stood. 


I’. is not probable that Mrs. Patterson was a party to the 
stealing of the house, which is more likely to have been an 

enterprise of one of those “ hustling” business-men of whom, 
as we are told, Chicago is so proud. It would not be difficult 
to move a wooden house, such as this seems to have been, a 
few hundred feet over level ground, and set it on a new founda- 
tion, prepared, ready for it, on a lot belonging to the specula- 
tor, and sell the whole at a bargain to some one with money to 
invest ; and the operation would be comparatively safe; for the 
moving of a house is an everyday occurrence, which would not 
excite the suspicions of the neighbors, and the new purchaser, 
finding the title to the land unencumbered, and receiving a 
satisfactory explanation of the moving of the building, would 
pay, with full and justifiable confidence, the purchase-money, 
which it is needless to say, would immediately disappear from 
the view of attaching officers and sheriff's deputies. Mean- 
while, the real owner would be likely to find some difficulty in 
getting pecuniary satisfaction for his loss. It is very doubtful 
whether an innocent purchaser of land is obliged to ask whether 
the buildings that he finds on it came there honestly, or can be 
compelled to give them up to another claimant, for the reason 
that the laws concerning real-estate are framed, in general, 

















with the purpose of preventing disputes, by requiring notices 
and records, so that a person who has complied with the neces- 
his property, without fearing to be deprived of it by ancient or 
trumped-up claims against former owners. This is certainly 
portable goods, which have been stolen from him, can reclaim 
them wherever he finds them, the case is, and should be, dif- 
can be punished as a criminal, if he can be caught, but it will 
be interesting to see whether the house itself can be recovered 
| HE five principal artistic societies of Detroit, including the 
can Institute of Architects, the Water-color Society, the 
Art Association and the Keramic Art Club, at the instance of 
known as the Detroit Federation of Art. This organization is 
intended to unite the resources of the various societies in en- 
in artistic matters, and it should have a great opportunity for 
usefulness in what is already one of the most beautiful cities in 
CHEVALLIER, a well-known architect of Nice, in 
France, describes an advertising scheme of his jnvention, 
It appears that the principal street in Nice, the Avenue de la 
Gare, is greatly frequented, and rents have risen to such a 
which cost, including the land, fourteen thousand dollars, is 
now leased for five thousand dollars a year. Naturally, every 
not possess establishments on the Avenue de la Gare would 
like to make their existence known to the people who walk 
rant-keeper, requested him to devise a plan for accomplishing 
this object. The architect, reflecting that people in city streets 
where they are to step, concluded that the best location for an 
advertisement would be the sidewalk. Studying the nature of 
purpose, he decided, if he could get permission, to cut a little 
pit in the middle of the sidewalk, and cover it with a sheet 
scribed. In the present case, the inscription would merely call 
attention to the fact that an excellent restaurant was open at a 
of information, which was to be rendered intelligible at night 
by two incandescent lamps beneath it, was to be reinforced by 
frequent intervals the menu du jour. ‘The Grande Voirie, or, 
as we should say, the Department of Public Works, of the 
the use, iu place of the glass, which would become dim with 
wear, of a plate of sheet-iron, with the letters cut through it ; 
and M. Chevallier has not yet been able to carry out his idea, 
which he willingly imparts to his professional brethren. 
HE Museum of Natural History in New York has just 
thrown open a fine collection of casts of Mexican and 
Mexican and Maya hieroglyphic writing, so that now, perhaps 
for the first time, the student is enabled to compare a large 
the key by means of which they can be interpreted. When 
once the key is found, a new chapter in the history of America 
covery of the Rosetta stone, and, later, Rawlinson’s successful 
study of the cuneiform inscriptions, extended our definite histori- 
which history proper formerly took its beginning, nearly three 
times as long as the whole period from the first Olympiad to the 
legends to give a clue to the Maya history or mythology, there 
is no reason why the Central American hieroglyphics should 
tions; and it is to be hoped that the New York collection may 
attract many students, ambitious to win the reputation which 


sary formalities in buying can rest secure in the possession of 
in the interest of reason and justice, and, while the owner of 
ferent with a building. No doubt, the man who steals a house 
from an innocent purchaser. 

Architectural Club, the Michigan Chapter of the Ameri- 
the Architectural Club, have taken steps to form what is to be 
couraging local art, and influencing and directing public opinion 
the United States. 

which will interest many people here, as well as abroad. 
height that a certain building within M. Chevallier’s knowledge, 
tenant cannot afford to pay such a rent, yet the people who do 
along that street; and one of M. Chevallier’s clients, a restau- 
walk with their eyes directed generally downward, so as to see 
the advertisement that would be most suitable for his client’s 
of thick glass, on which the announcemeat desired should be in- 
certain number on a neighboring street, but this simple piece 
a graphophone, also placed in the pit, which would recite at 
city approved the plan, and one of its officials even suggested 
but the Voirie Urbaine, or Street Department, made difficulties, 
i} 

Maya sculptures, and of copies of manuscripts in the 
number of inscriptions, and in this way, probably, to discover 
and of the human race will be opened to us, just as the dis- 
cal knowledge over a period, anterior to the first Olympiad, from 
present day. Except that we have no traditions or poetic 
not be deciphered, perhaps as easily as the cuneiform inscrip- 
certainly awaits the person who first interprets them. 
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BUILDING TROUBLES.— THE RESOLUTION 
OF THE BUILDING—CONTRACTORS’ COUN- 
CIL.— AN ARCHITECT SUED BECAUSE OF 
FAULTY FSTIMATE.— THE DECORATIVE 

SUCCESS OF THE RECENT CIVIC CELEBRATION. 


OLUMES have already been written by the local press concern- 
ing the present state of the labor troubles here in Chicago, and 
the more one reads the less one seems to know about ‘the actual 

condition of affairs, and certainly the farther off seems any chance of 
adjustment. As mentioned in our last letter, the demands of the 
Unions have simply been growing beyond the point of endurance 
and the contractors’ associations have at last turned, like the pro- 
verbial worm, and now it is a question with many right-minded 
people which are being the most exacting, and while actually neither 
one nor the other may be entirely right or wrong, the fact remains 
that all building interests are completely stifled here in Chicago and 
a quietus put to all building activity as effectually as when faint- 


heartedness lighted on the builders of the Tower of Babel. Building | 


enterprises in neighboring cities have, it is said, increased about nine 
per cent over those of last year, while with us almost no new con- 
tracts are being signed for 1900, and the work now on hand is being 
pushed as rapidly toward completion as circumstances will permit. 

As far as the Unions are concerned, the walking-delegate is one of 
the primal causes of all the trouble, and the contractors’ associations 
seem to take the stand, that the time has come for fighting his meddle- 
some interference, and are no longer struggling for an amicable 
settlement that will start up activity again in building circles, but 
have set their faces firmly against the disagreeable fact, have squared 
their jaws and say, “ No! we will not starve as soon as some other 
people, and we'll fight it out now, in this year of grace 1900, which 
is about to dawn for us.” So their attitude has not been one of con- 
ciliation, and the calamity of enforced idleness to hundreds and 
hundreds of men in our city, of all classes, from the architect down, 
seems to be the direct outcome of the trouble, though what the ulti- 
mate result will be it is at this writing impossible to tell. 

About two weeks ago the Building Contractors’ Council, which is 
practically a committee representing all the various trades, issued 
the following resolution, which shows, in a nutshell, the existing 
conditions on one side of the question. 


“ Whereas, all branches of trade and commerce in Chicago, except 
“the building trades, are sharing the general prosperity of the coun- 
“try; and, 

“* Whereas, in contrast to other large cities, a steady decrease has 
“taken place in the number and amount of the building-permits 
“issued in Chicago; and, : 

“ Whereas, the cost of building-construction in Chicago has been 
“increased by the action of the Trades’ Unions affiliated with the 
* Building Trades’ Council, in limiting the amount of work a man 
‘“‘may perform in a working-day, in some instances cutting his activity 
‘in half; and, 

“ Whereas, an additional expense has been caused by the prohibi- 
“tion on the part of certain Unions, members of the Building Trades’ 
“Council, of the use of labor-saving machinery ; and, 

“ Whereas, the cost of construction has been further increased by 
“the costly and harassing delays caused by strikes, sympathetic 
*“ strikes and lock-outs, due to the arbitrary, unjust, and often lawless, 
“acts of the business agents of said Unions; and, 

“ Whereas, this state of affairs has reached a stage where the best 
“interests of workmen, contractors, architects, owners and the city at 
“large are in jeopardy ; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That, on and after the first of January, 1900, the 
“trades represented in the Building Contractors’ Council shall not 
“ recognize : — 

“ First. — Any limitation as to amount of work a man shall perform 
“ during his working-day. 

“ Second. — Any restriction of the use of machinery. 

“ Third. — The right of any person to interefere with the workman 
“during working-hours. 

“ Fourth.— The sympathetic strike. 

“ Fifth. — Any restriction of the use of any manufactured material, 
“except prison-made. 

“ Sizth.— The right of the Unions to pruhibit the employment of 
“ apprentices. 

“ And be it further 





“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Building 
“ Trades’ Council and its affiliated Unions, as outlining the position of 
“ the Building Contractors’ Council with respect to conditions existing 
‘‘in the building trade at the present time that are detrimental to the 
“ welfare of all the parties concerned, with the assurance that there is 
‘no disposition on the part of the Building Contractors’ Council to 
“question the present rate of wages, hours, or the principle of 
“legitimate Unionism.” 


The Building Contractors’ Council represents some of the strongest 
master-contractors’ organizations in the city, and the names of nearly 
all the large contracting firms are enrolled in some one of these 
organizations. Consequently, it ought not to be a weak organization 
which has taken a stand against what we all know is a hydra-headed 
power, the Chicago Labor Unions. Notwithstanding the fact that 
strong organizations are represented in this Council, the only one 
which has as yet formally pledged itself to accept them is that of 
the plumbers, and they have actually thrown down the gage of battle. 
It is not improbable that before January 1, many, if not all, of the 
remaining trades will, themselves, follow this example, although there 
seems yet to be considerable question on this point. As a matter-of- 
fact, these master-contractors are as yet only very lightly bound to 
the association and a most extraordinary amount of jealousy and 
bitter feeling, occasioned by very sharp competition and often equally 
sharp dealing, causes many of the members to be so arrayed against 
one another as to mae any really strong concerted action extremely 
difficult. 

So much for the conflict between the contractors.and the Unions, 
which is in reality but a very small part of the difficulty. Besides 
this actual friction with the workers the various masters’ associations 
are so bound and tied by various regulations and rules, compelling 
them to buy material only of certain parties, that all reasonable 
freedom of competition has been lost, and yet any infringement upon 
such regulations is followed by a sure and quick fine of sufficient 
proportions to terrify contractors of ordinary capital. To shake 
themselves free of this incubus and, at the same time, shake off the 
rule of the Unions is the great problem to be solved by the building 
trades. Consequently, the outlook for building in our city was never 
worse than it is now at the close of the year 1899, and time alone will 
show what will be the outcome of it. 

Now that our minds are no longer distracted by the sight of noble 
buildings rising towards the blue around us, or by any similar flight 
of hyperbole, and our thoughts are kept constantly on strikes, lock- 
outs and decisions of the court, a matter of the last character bids 
fair to become of especial interest to architects from its very novelty. 

This is a suit brought against an architect, Warren H. Milner, by 
a client of his, Mr. W. S. Barbee. Mr. Barbee claims that he ar- 
ranged with his architect for plans and specifications for a building 
which should cost $37,500. ‘The price agreed on for such plans was 
$1,500, a sum considerably less than the customary five per cent. 
The architect “ warranted ” the plans and specifications were for a 
building which should not cost more than this stipulated sum. What 
this warrant consists of will be the key to the situation. When the 
final contracts were let, the cost of the building was found to be 
$48,000, and this advance in price, it is claimed by the plaintiff, has 
entirely ruined him, as he has been obliged to sell the property at 
a sacrifice. 

Should this case be carried through it would be one of a great 
deal of interest to the profession. Such a condition of affairs does 
often exist between clients and architects, and more is the pity. The 
architect, on his side, is often not honest with his client as to the esti- 
mated cost of the structure, while, on the other hand, the client 
oftener than not forgets the luxurious extras he has ordered and 
only keeps the original modest figures in his head. Should the suit 
be decided against Mr. Milner it might be a means of changing the 
too often undesirable relations existing between client and architect. 

In the last letter the fall festival in commemoration of the Chicago 
fire, the war with Cuba, or some other forgotten event was men- 
tioned. The celebration was to consist entirely of civic parades and 
municipal decoration. It was in anticipation, in these letters, that 
the whole affair was looked upon with the eyes of the pessimist, and 
cold shivers were spoken of as being in readiness to run down the 
back of any artistically inclined person upon sight of the decora- 
tions. It was alla tremendous surprise and an agreeable one, and 
you were lost in amazement how in a short year we could have 
learned so much. ‘The actual celebration now is ancient history, but 
the spirit which animated it, we hope, has come to remain with us 
and thrive. There was not the sprinkling of decorations all over 
the city, with a hit-or-miss, go as-you-please air which resulted in 
nothing or worse than nothing. ‘This year all was grouped in one 
street, it had been studied out as a whole and had been put into 
hands competent to handle it. Staff and plaster entered largely 
into the decorations, and the architectural features were very strong 
ones. At each end of the allotted space triumphal arches marked 
the limits, the northern one being especially successful, bearing 
huge allegorical groups, the work of Mr. Lorado Taft. The general 
scheme was very charming, and especially in the evening, when fes- 
toons of electric-lights stretching from Venetian masts made every- 
thing brilliant, and huge torches of gas smoked and flamed from 
rostral columns. It was hard to realize that this was the usual, 
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matter-of-fact State Street known to our elegant shoppers or eager 
bargain-hunters. The thing itself was pleasing, but the spirit which 
animated it and produced such results was of all the most gratifying. 


MARBLE. — II. 


} VHERE are dozens of old quarries on the island of Eubcea that have 
* been examined by French, Germans and Italians during the last 

twenty years for the purpose of re-working, but in all cases it was 
found that the Romans had taken all the good stuff away. About 
four years ago a mountain that slopes down to the sea and away 
from any mule track was found, on its sea-face, to have a large num- 
ber of old quarries. These contain an almost inexhaustible quantity 
of first-class marble, which can be got in large sizes. 

These quarries I am now working, and those interested can see 
monoliths made of it, some fourteen feet long, for the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, and you will also see it at the 
Royal Academy in the vestibule improvements. Some twenty years 
ago a Swiss Cipollino was found with colorings very similar to the 
old, but with very different markings, as it does not produce when 
opened out grand patterns, and, although it stands weil in detached 
monoliths, experience proves it will not stand on new walls or floors. 

Some thirty years ago a very extensive deposit of arragonite was 
found near Tlemcen, in Algeria, and the old quarries were here from 
which the Moors obtained this beautiful marble, so plentifully used in 
their mosques at Tlemcen. The purchaser of these quarries was 
Signor De! Monti, an Italian resident at Oran, and he it was who for 
commercial purposes named the material onyx, from its translucency, 
like the finger-nail. This misnomer “ took on,” and is now generally 
applied to all this class of very translucent marbles, some of the 
most beautiful of which have of late years been found in Mexico and 
in South America. Just recently it has been found in the Cau- 
The name onyx appears very appropriate; but it would be 
better to call it lime-onyx, so as not to confound it with onyx proper, 
which is silicious. The formation of this material is most likely a 
deposit from hot springs, such as goes on now at several well-known 
springs in different parts of the world — the rock Oriental alabaster 
used so extensively by the Egyptians, of which the most exquisite 
example is the famous sarcophagus in the Sir John Soane Museum. 
The Egyptian quarries are in the eastern desert; they were re- 
opened and extensively worked by Mahomed Ali for his great mosque 
at Cairo. 

The monoliths which support the baldachino over the 
high altar at St. Paul's, outside the wails of Rome, were presented 
by Mahomed Ali. This Arragonite marble is produced chiefly by 
the lime-water droppings from the roofs of caves forming stalactite 
and stalegmite. 

A short time ago I visited some very interesting deposits in Traz 
os Montes, Portugal. One very large cave had a floor thickness of 
some six feet, with hundreds of stalactites actually extended until 
they were engaged to the floor-mass, forming a labyrinth of natural 
columns, and other caves had become completely filled up, so that 
blocks of very large size could be extracted quite sound. Last year 
also was discovered at Amiato the quarries that supplied Rome, 
Sienna and Naples with the brown, yellow and honey varieties. 

rhe coloring of these marbles is usually iron in solution. As 
beautiful as the Mexican varieties of onyx are, they are rarely suc- 
cessful when used in architecture, for wall-surfaces, or mouldings. 
For articles of vertu, as room embellishments with ormolu, as used 
by the French, they are a decided success. The yellow-and-brown 
variety, which is Algerian, is less translucent, as seen in the Paris 
Opera-house, and there is not the same difficulty in using. 

rhe serpentine marbles, of which we have extensive and massive 
rocks at The Lizards, in Cornwall, and Banff, in Scotland, although 
beautiful, have never proved of much architectural value, chiefly 
owing to the thin veins of steatite containing iron pyrites, which 
expand when exposed and cause the work to split up. 

It was used considerably thirty years ago in Gothic work, and 
several good fonts were made. 

There is no doubt the broader and simpler the material can be 
treated the better. 

The French would seem to have been more successful than we 
have with this our own material, as there is in Paris an important 
front near the Place de l’Opéra which is certainly very good and is 
standing well. 

rhe massive architraves to the dooways of the cold museum in 
Berlin, by “ Schinkel,” are made in a gray-green serpentine, very 
dark in color. ‘These large doorways are grand and impressive. 

France is very rich in colored marbles; the most important are 
Sarrancolin, the reds of Cannes, near Carcassonne, the 
yellows of the Jura and Du Var. 

The Roman quarry of Bianco, Nero Antico. 
he mottled reds and greens of Campan, and the green of Maurin. 
here is a complete series of 700 cubes of French marbles in the 
National School of Public Works, in Paris. 

Algeria is famous for rich reds. Those of Oran and Chennoua 
are the best; the latter were used in our National Gallery. 

Spain has also grand marbles. A good collection of these, which 
number about two hundred and fifty, will be found in the Mineral- 
ovical Museum of Madrid. 
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1A paper by Mr. William Brindley, F. R.G.S., read before the Architectural 
Association, November 10, 1899. Continued from No. 1250, page 87. 


Portugal has famous quarries of rose-color, near Cintra. 

You are all familiar with our beautiful Devonshire red and gray 
marbles, of which there are a considerable variety, many of which 
are sound and good, and far superior to the Belgian reds, but owing 
to heavy railway rates cannot compete at all in price. The same 
remarks apply to the Derbyshire and Staffordshire ones, which have 
almost gone out of use. This is sad when we consider the first 
marble mills in this country were those of Ashford, near Bakewell. 

Ireland has good marbles, too. The Connemara green is unique 
and the black is excellent, but still the carriage and bad quarrying 
beat them. 

The fact is that more beautiful foreign marbles, owing to water 
carriage, can be got into London for as little or less cost than our 
own. It is pleasing to know that England has always held her own 
in marble work. I do not think anything can be found better done 
or more difficult than our old Purbeck, Early English and Early 
Decorated work. You will call to mind Westminster Abbey (with 
its chapter-house and tombs), the Temple Church, Salisbury and 
Lichfield, and Royal Tomb of Edward II at Gloucester, the Shrine 
of St. Alban, the Grey Monument at York, and the elaborate 
Bishop’s Tomb at Rochester. 

We have in Derbyshire extensive deposits of a beautiful decora- 
tive stone that is used extensively for interior work, and which comes 
in cost between marble and stone. 

I mean the sulphate of lime, alabaster. This must not be con- 
founded with Oriental alabaster, which is a carbonate of lime, and 
hard, while our English alabaster is comparatively soft, but tough, 
and takes a good polish. For monumental work it has been used 
since the thirteenth century, and during the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular periods it became the material most used for effigies and altar 
tombs, most of which are very beautiful, but the grandest period for 
its use was the English Renaissance. The important monuments 
erected in this style are artistic productions with an individuality of 
which we have reason to be proud. Just look at the examples in 
Westminster Abbey; their delicate and bold mouldings in contrast, 
the alabaster with a dull polish, only sufficient to show the color ; 
their inscription slabs and columns of black marble, the whole effect 
heightened and brought together by a judicious use of color and 
gold; further to perfect their color-scheme, they sometimes diapered 
their black shafts with delicate surface-work. Their inscriptions 
were cut with a flat ground, not V-shaped; the result is they are 
readable at any angle. 

In the modern finish and polish of alabaster my conviction is that 
in intricate and delicately moulded work, with carvings and sculpt- 
ure, glass polish is a mistake. And as alabaster is used instead of 
marble on account of cheapness, if we leave out the polish we further 
reduce the cost. Nothing looks worse than some parts polished and 
others not. Sooner than polish carvings, do as the mediwval men 
did, gild them. 

In Rouen Cathedral is a splendid monument of the time of Francis 
I, executed in English alabaster. In the north of Spain, near 
Bourgos, we find grand monuments, made in a delicately yellow- 
tinted alabaster, nearly as hard as marble. The old workings would 
appear to be lost; I have spent much time in trying to find them, 
without success, although I found an inferior variety something 
similar. 

Alabaster is an excellent material for lining the walls of hospitals, 
as it is non-absorbent, and is not affected by acids. It contains 
about fifty per cent of water, and is so hydrated that it will not 
absorb any more liquid, but if heated to over two hundred degrees 
Fahr. it parts with its water and turns to plaster-of-Paris, so it is not 
suitable for chimneypiece work next the fire. Most of the imitation 
marbles that periodically appear are alabaster baked, which will then 
absorb any fluid color you like to apply. The Italian statuettes we 
see so much about are often only white translucent alabaster of 
Voltera, which is boiled, producing an effect similar to statuary 
marble. 

Although not marbles, granites are decorative stones, and a very 
important industry that has made immense progress the last thirty 
years is that of granite work. The Scotch of Aberdeen are entitled 
to the credit of this revival, which may be accounted for by the 
superior quality of their granites, their grays, reds and rose-colors 
being excellent. ‘The amount they do in monumental work alone is 
enormous, immense quantities of which go to America. 

The last few years have made us acquainted with the beautiful 
granites and labradorites of Norway and Sweden. These the Aber- 
deen workers import in rough block. It is only of late years that 
granite could be sawn economically. This is now done by the aid of 
chilled-iron shot or crushed steel, which are American inventions; 
and lately they have given us another still harder material, carbo- 
rundum. This is next to the diamond in hardness, but it appears to 
lack toughness, as it soon crushes up into mud. 

There has been used within the last few years in our street build- 
ings a large amount of polished granite work, and when it is broadly 
detailed and kept to one tone of color it looks well. But I do not 
think we should like to see Waterloo Bridge and the Embankment 
polished, and certainly polished cemetery work generally looks very 
hard and uninteresting, while all monuments designed on Celtic lines 
are ruined whenever polished, and nothing can be worse than trying 
to get effect by cutting off the polish to produce a pattern. 

Of all decorative architectural stones ever discovered, none has 





yet been found to surpass the Imperial Egyptian porphyry of the 
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Romans. Its purple color is unique, which color it will retain for 
ages unimpaired; it is rich, but not gaudy, and is one of the chief 
color-glories of the churches of Rome. What would Henry III’s 
tomb look like if the porphyry slabs were removed? Porphyry 
columns are the chief glory of St. Sophia in Constantinople, and it is 
so appreciated by every custodian of an Italian church that if he has 
only a fragment he is sure to show it you. 

The old quarries of Mons Porphrities are only about twenty miles 
off the entrance to the Gulf of Suez. There is an inexhaustible 
quantity of the choicest material remaining, and through the Suez 
Canal it can now be got to Europe at a very reasonable cost, and 
with improved methods of working might be available to us for 
structural decoration, the same as it was with the Romans. 

The only thing wanted to achieve this is twenty-five miles of 
tramway. ‘The gradient to the sea is one in eight. 

A very complete collection of the marbles of the United Kingdom 
will be found in the Museum of Practical Geology, also in the Natu- 
ral History Museum. Foreign as well as British specimens are 
fairly collated. Then, again, in the British and South Kensington 
Museums many interesting pedestals and works of art in colored 
marble may be seen; also good examples of Roman pavements. 

In the University Museum of Oxford is the famous “ Corsi ” col- 
lection, consisting of 1,000 specimens; these, I am delighted to say, 
have now fallen into the keeping of Professor Miles, who has had 
them placed in a good light. Many at present are in drawers, but 
he will be pleased to show them to anybody interested. ‘There are 
two similar collections to the Corsi, made by Belli— one in Brussels, 
Musée du Parc, the other at the University Museum in Rome. The 
museums of Edinburgh and Dublin have each a fine collection, 
chiefly British. 

Labor with the Classic Greeks was of little consideration, as they 
certainly finished their works regardless of cost, but their white 
marbles in architecture they never polished (except the joints, where 
it could not be seen); everything was left from the tool. ‘There were 
no bright shining surfaces to reflect and injure the form. Polish you 
do not see anywhere on the Acropolis at Athens, and in the hun- 
dreds of beautifully sculptured “ stele ” of the museums of Athens, 
London, Paris and Berlin you find nothing but tool finish. 

For London and English towns, with our smoke and dust, we may 
require a finished surface that dust will not cling to, but I do not 
think bright polish helps us very much, for we all know how dirt will 
even cling to the surface of glass. 

Colored marbles, to bring out their beauty, have to be polished, but 
even in these, glass polish has sometimes a glarish look. 

The pave: ents of the Egyptians and Classic Greeks were close- 
jointed thick slab blocks. Later the Greeks produced a few ex- 
amples of tesselated mosaic. But the most important pavement 
period was undoubtedly that of the Romans, which in the beginning 
of the empire was a continuance of Greek designs and methods, most 
likely executed by Greek artists and workmen. 

The universal system soon became, throughout Rome and her ex- 
tensive colonies, that of tesselated mosaic, which they executed in 
such a way that has never been equalled since. Just call to mind the 
infinite variety of design seen in these pavements ; many are figure 
subjects, heads and every description of animated life, from fish of 
all sorts, swimming in the waters, shell-fish, and nets on the beach, 
animals of all types in quick motion and passant, grouped and posed 
naturally and artistically, that few artists even now can equal. In 
addition to all this animated drawing, tree foliage was treated freely, 
growing, full of life, but adapted in the ablest of design to its pur- 
pose; plants of all sorts were grouped, and conventionalized, to fit 
their position. Leaves and flowers arranged in circling wreaths, 
others as borders, straight and curved, of fret and guilloche, inter- 
lacing round circles and angular forms, with the greatest of ease and 
freedom. 

All we now know and can do by the aid of reference help, the 
Romans knew in the third century. They also knew how to execute 
durable work by having a good, proper foundation, and using tesserz 
three times as deep as ours, making that much firmer key. 

How little we know about the artists and art-workers of these 
Roman tesseree pavements! It would appear that with every Roman 
legion there must have been a corps of sappers and miners, as they 
practically found everything in the way of useful rock and mineral 
veins, which they worked on scientific methods. They, further, must 
have had a sort of artists’ corps, consisting of art designers and 
workers, or these art pavements never could have been produced. 
We may further ask: What became of the art in this and other 
colonies when the Roman occupation ceased? It would appear to 
have departed with them, as the pavements which had been universal 
now became obsolete. 

The art never went quite out in Italy, as the Popes were always 
varing for old pavements in way of removing and repairing, and at 
Venice the enamel mosaics of Murano kept the art alive. The 
modern revival we have to thank the French for, in the building 
of their Opera-house and the importation of Venetian workmen to 
carry out their designs. From France the art came here, and soon 
spread throughout Europe and America. For these pavements a 
good concrete foundation is absolutely requisite, and it ought to have 
time to dry out. 

The method of sticking the tesserae on a paper cartoon, which is 
turned over and rolled or beaten into the coating of lime plaster, and 
afterwards rubbed down with soft grits, is familiar to you all. 


When large slabs of color are introduced to get contrast it is 
requisite to insert a dummy slab of common stone while the beating 
of the tessere is being done. The dummy slab is then broken up to 
get it out; this does not disturb the bedded tessere. Wood will not 
do, as it swells with the wet. The Romans sometimes used tesserx 
of 1 inch, covering large areas with one color only — red or green 
porphyry or Giallo Antico. The effect is very imposing when en 
hanced with a flowing border of great width, as seen in the Baths of 
Caracalla. These 1-inch tessere of marble in black-and-white in a 
variety of patterns are used for the street pavements and public 
squares of Lisbon, and answer well, as it is very hilly. 

The sectile or slab pavement, arranged in different patterns of 
marble and porphyry, is very effective. There are examples in 
Rome on the Palatine, the Basilica of Julia, and the Pantheon. The 
simplest are the best. These are large slabs of rich marble, opened 
out with only a border slab of another color round, such as large 
slabs of Pavonazzetto, opened out with simple borders of yellow 
statuary. Also Pavonazzetto slabs, with St. Ambrozio Verona for 
border, are a success. Carystian Cipollino so treated, with Verde 
Antico bands, makes a rich but retiring pavement. Pavements of 
marble squares, black-and-white, have been used in England since 
the sixteenth century, if not earlier; they are bright and clean, very 
durable and not costly. Red-and-white is also good, but I prefer 
the black not polished, which is a soft gray-black. These now have 
in a great measure superseded encaustic tiles. 

The Opus Alexandrinum pavements which abound in Rome, and 
an example of which we have in Westminster Abbey, are geometrical 
patterns made with porphyries and marbles, the grand effect being 
produced by the “ values,” obtained by large circular slabs in con 
trast with delicate pattern-work. The large circles are section-slabs 
of Egyptian porphyry columns, the smaller circles are usually green 
porphyry of Laconia. The grand pavement under the centre dome 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, which consists of twelve Carystian slabs, mak 
ing a square 30’ x 26’, with a rich mosaic border all round — you will 
all remember the Ruskin Street controversy as to its irregularity 
some years ago — is now levelled and done up; and not this alone, 
but most of the pavements in the church, and nearly all the grand 
ones which are the glory of Rome, have all been made “ brand new ” 
the last few years. 

Other sorts of pavement, very effective, are the Florentine ones 
of the Baptistery and San Miniato; they are foliage and figure 
patterns, inlays of black-green Verde de Prato into white. The sub 
ject is always the white slab. The same-treatment is applied to the 
wonderful pavement of Sienna Cathedral. 

In designing marble pavements, use as few colors as possible, and 
put the work on a good foundation. ‘The Italians and French dur- 
ing and since the Renaissance period have used marbles and por- 
phyries in various ways for furniture and objects of vertu. Many 
of the Florentine and Milanese tables are real works of art and 
costly productions. They further introduced marble plaques into 
ebony cabinets, which are still sought after by collectors. ‘The vari- 
ous French works in marble and ormolu, especially of the Empire 
period, are generally refined and good. Much of this class of work 
made by the Chinese and Japanese is good and suggestive. 

From the time of the Early Egyptians down to the present the 
best materials obtainable have been employed for memorials to 
the dead. With the Egyptians no stone was too hard or too diflicult 
to work. ‘The Greeks chiefly used marble, and all who have had the 
pleasure of studying their monuments in the museum of Athens can- 
not help being impressed with their simplicity and beauty. Each 
one tells its own tale at a glance without attempting to decipher the 
short inscription. 

Architecturally there is a great variety. The “stele” have 
mostly a flat pediment, to throw off the rain, with simple mouldings ; 
the profile sections are flattened on the face; the sides invariably 
taper; the simpler have a relief panel of two or three figures, show 
ing the farewell shaking of hands, with often the faithful dog looking 
on. Nothing can be more pathetic. The more important have 
sculptured figures in high relief, often two-thirds life-size. The 
sculpture comes boldly in front of the side pilasters. The whole 
thing gives the idea of the design and execution being by the same 
artist. I do not think they are “ art and craft ” productions. 

We are much indebted to Dr. Murray, of the British Museum, for 
bringing out of the basement and dark stores an interesting collec- 
tion of these monuments. He has placed them in a good light, in a 
separate room, at the end of the Parthenon Gallery. South Kensing- 
ton has some good casts which might, for educational purposes, be 


| added to. 


The Greek sarcophagi were always refined, and are well worth 
study. ‘The museums have usually obtained those that are richly 
detailed and filled with sculpture; but simple moulded ones, like the 
one at Gergenti, I think show better the Greeks’ skill in subtlety of 
detail. The Romans at the first worked on Greek lines, but later 
got into a bold and unrefined type of work, especially in their sar- 
cophagi and altar form of monument. But, like the Greeks, their 
small sarcophagi and urns for funeral ashes are of great variety, 
beautiful in form and, as marblework, exquisitely wrought. The 
British and Sir John Soane’s Museums contain excellent collec- 
tions. 

The Byzantines made sarcophagi of enormous dimensions in “ por- 
phyry ” and “ Verde Antico.” They were large enough to take the 
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the colored material. The Verona tombs of the Scaligers of later 
date are much on the same Etruscan lines. 

How interesting most of the cathedrals and old churches of this 
country and the Continent are, owing to the Christian monuments 
they contain. Many of these buildings are real museums, the monu- 
ments giving the history, national, parochial and architectural. Un- 
fortunately, owing to church restoration, we have lost many, while 
others have been skied where they cannot be seen. ‘ The want in 
many of our cold-looking church interiors is color. This could be 
largely helped by colored marble monuments. How cold most of the 
white monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral look, many of which are 
very costly, but how little they add in way of color. Contrast the 
sculptured ones with the Parthenon sculptures that we now know 
had color pattern on them, or the beautiful works of Donatello and 
others in Italy, where gold and delicate color are freely used. But 
we need not go abroad for color precedent, when all our grand 
monuments in Westminster Abbey, from Henry III down to James 
I, are full of color. 

For modern work in sculpture, Rosso Antico, Giallo Antico, and 
black produce good work, especially for reliefs. The Romans 
and Florentines have left us numerous examples in most colored 
marbles. 

There ought to be an effort made to get back memorials into our 
churches, for it is sad to know that a person who has been a con- 
stant worshipper in a church, has taken interest in parish affairs, 
and done good in various ways, should at his decease have no simple 
record placed to his memory in his church. 

He is buried in some distant cemetery amongst thousands of others 
who have piled over them masses of marble or granite void of merit 
in design. ‘The friends of the deceased feel bound to erect what 
they call an imposing monument or it will never be noticed. Now, 
would it not be better instead of placing a costly pile in the cemetery 
(where it is frequently not seen until the next interment) to erect 
over the grave a simple record in durable material and place on the 
church walls a small but artistic monument? I say small, because 
the church walls can only hold a certain number. If the memorial 
is to a man entitled to arms, then give him his arms and a short in- 
scription; or it may be a small panel of sculpture, portrait or any- 
thing appropriate with color. By this means we enrich the church 
and record the deceased ; but little can be done until the clergy can 
fully appreciate its importance, and if they give permission — not 
say to the artist it must be in this style or that, to suit the church 
or match some poor one already there. 

Masonry jointing for built work is the proper method, but when 
marble has to be applied to iron-construction as covering of stan- 
chions and girders, then special methods have to be adopted for the 
occasion, the things to guard against being expansion and vibration. 
In wall-surfacing with marble slabs, vertical angle-joints with a mitre 
quarter-of-an-inch-square check answer very well; and in strongly- 
marked marble mouldings going round a tablet, or even small open- 
ing, the ordinary picture-frame mitre is the best for effect. 

In the fixing of slab work it is best to leave a small open space at 
the back, and use bronze clamps with a projecting notch to pre- 
vent the slabs being knocked inwards. 

[ find when a piece of marble one foot in length is heated up to 230 
degrees Fahr. it expands about one-thirtieth of an inch, at 300 de- 
grees Fahr. one-sixteenth, and up to red heat one-eighth, but in each 
case on cooling it only contracts half of the expansion. 

For skill in chimneypiece-construction we must go back to early 
monastic times. ‘These builders found out that a long lintel in one 
stone could not resist breaking when over their large wood-fires. 
lo obviate this they jointed their “ heads,” using some form or other 
of wavy o> stepped joint. And when marble is similarly exposed to 
a great heat this xs the only safe method of jointing. 

[ have made two experiments with white marble, and find that a 
piece of marble 4 feet long expands, when nearly red hot, five-six- 
teenths of an inch, but on cooling it only goes back half of the 
expansion. a 

North Italy, in the provinces embracing the cities of Genoa, 
Florence, Venice and Milan, was the country for early chimney- 
pieces, dating from 1400 to 1600. Venice, owing to its local build- 
ing-material, being Istrian or Verona marbles, “was always a 
marble-working city”; in addition to these they brought from 
Greece, along with their colored columns, blocks of white. I[strian 
marble, which is hard and receives the most delicate 
chisellings, was the favorite material. 

The designs, which are Renaissance, mostly consisted of rectangu- 
lar projecting canopies with architrave, frieze, and cornice, sup- 
ported by corbels well built into the wall, under which are pilasters 
or ornamental columns with caps and bases. Most of the chimney- 
pieces are beautiful in design and well executed. 

The “antique mongers” of Florence and Venice have grabbed 
them whenever they had a chance, and they copy and make “ new 
old” ones to the fullest extent by staining and smoking over wood- 
shaving fires until it will almost defy any expert to say if it is new 
or old. When buying these chimney-pieces purchase them on their 
merit and not as antiquities; then you are safe. 

Belgium, which is a marble country, has produced many good 
canopied chimneypieces. The most famous is the grand one in 
black marble at Bruges. France is perhaps the richest country for 
good chimneypieces in every style and date. They are found in 
every old palace, chateau and castle; there is a series of simple ones 


stone or 





in the rooms of the Louvre in Paris, one in Egyptian porphyry, 
another in lapis lazuli, another Rosso Antico, and so on. These 
have ormolu mouldings. 

The refined Adam's chimneypieces take a lot of beating, either in 
design, execution or economy of good material. The original draw- 
ings of many of these are in the “ Soane” Museum. A bold “ ovolo” 
moulding in colored marble all round the fireplace opening is always 
safe. 

You will see in the room a number of specimens, others showing 
methods of jointing and color combinations. In conclusion, I will 
say, use as few colors as possible in your work, and the nearer you 
keep to one the better. 


DOORS FOR THE 
CAPITOL. 


URIOUS tourists visiting the Capitol (the unappreciative Wash- 
(; ingtonians never go there unless they are obliged to) are directed 
by their guide-books to note the imposing decoration of the tym- 
panum of the pediment above the portico of the Senate extension. 
They are told that the group of figures designed and modelled by 
Thomas Crawford represents “ The Progress of Civilization in the 
United States,” and they are also told (casually) that it cost $49,950. 
They are appreciative, and gaze with admiration and then naturally 
betake themselves to the southern portico, where a disappointment 
awaits them, for there the pediment boasts nothing more than a 
blank wall-space. If they pursue their investigations further they 
will be surprised to find that, while the main entrance on the Senate 
side is adorned with Crawford’s magnificent bronze doors, decorated 
in alto relievo with incidents in Washington’s life, the equally promi- 
nent entrance on the House extension still remains without any 
embellishment whatever. This difference in richness of ornamenta- 
tion between the two wings is not alone confined to the exterior. 
The Senate wing possesses by far the greater number of paintings 
and busts, many of which were added within recent years, while the 
luxury of appointments and furnishings is much more pronounced 
than that of the House. 

It is said that designs and a model for a bas-relief for the pedi- 
ment, now blank, were furnished by one William Barber, a Virginia 
sculptor, but the mists of oblivion seem to have swallowed both 
William Barber and his design. He had planned to commemorate 
the discovery of America, which would have served as an excellent 
supplement to the group already executed by Crawford, but were 
the designs still in existence it is hardly likely they would be adhered 
to to-day. 

However, there is a model of bronze doors for the House entrance. 
Crawford’s order contemplated two sets of doors, but he had at the 
time of his death, in 1857, though both his designs were complete, 
furnished only one model —that for the doors of the northeastern 
portico, which were duly cast and placed in position in 1868. In 
the meantime, however, Crawford’s designs for the other doors had 
been carried out in plaster by his pupil, W. H. Reinhart (who 
received $9,000 for this work), and have now been buried in some 
dusty corner of the crypt since the Civil War, their casting still pro- 
rogued from session to session at the will of an extremely dilatory 
House. It seems the greater pity that they cannot be cast and 
swung, as both sets of doors, illustrating, as they do, scenes from the 
life of Washington, were conceived as an entirety, and neither, con- 
sequently, is complete without the other. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that all appropriation bills for decorating 
purposes have to originate in the house that intends the decoration, 
for in this matter, at least, the two houses of Congress are like two 
different families. Though, of course, it is easier to pass a matter of 
no great moment through the smaller house, the Senate is character- 
istically the more liberal. All offices which pertain especially to the 
two branches of the legislative body are more liberally salaried by 
the Senate, as, for instance, that of the chief engineer, which on the 
Senate side receives $21,000, but on the House side only $17,000, 
though the latter office requires by far the greater amount of work. 
The Senators being older men, generally richer than their colleagues 
of the House, and usually remaining so long in their positions as to 
feel a home interest in the Capitol, are naturally more solicitous of 
their personal comfort, as the more elegant appointments of the 
Senate wing testify. The Senate orders new decoration, apparently, 
whenever the spirit moves it, and, its members being personally 
accountable to no one concerning expenditure, the decoration is usu- 
ally a sumptuous affair. 

The House of Representatives, on the contrary, has always curbed 
any unruly yearnings toward elegance with the softly whispered 
word “economy.” * Perhaps each Representative tries to avoid the 
awkwardness of explaining to constituents whose esthetic tastes 
have possibly not been developed large appropriations for statuary 
or mural painting. If any bill proposing to beautify the Capitol 
does happen to struggle to the floor, it is almost always sent back to 
the shelter of its committee-room by some member with the idea of 
another two years firmly fixed in his mind. So, as it is, the southern 
wing of the Capitol still remains somewhat bare and comfortless. — 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


‘yy the annual meeting of this Society held at Ithaca, N. Y., 
Wednesday, December 7, a revision of the Constitution and 
By-laws was made and adopted. ‘The name of the Society was 

changed, and is henceforth to be known as the Central New York 

Chapter, American Institute of Architects. 

The changes made in the Constitution and By-laws were such as 
to make them conform to the present Constitution and By-laws of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

The following officers were elected to serve until the next annual 
meeting: President, J. H. Pierce, Elmira, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
Prof. A. B. Trowbridge, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary, Arthur N. Gibb, Ithaca, N. Y.; Treasury, Prof. C. A. Martin, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Member of Executive Committee, 
J. Foster Warner, Rochester, N. Y. 

A committee was appointed to confer with the Buffalo Chapter to 
consider the question ot holding the next annual meeting of the two 
chapters together in Buffalo. 

After the business sessions the Chapter was entertained by Messrs. 
Green and Cary of Buffalo, who with the aid of plans and sketches 
gave a description of the work being done at Buffalo for the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Professor Martin also gave an exhibition of lantern slides illustrat- 
ing a wheeling tour abroad. 

A dinner in the evening, an informal exhibition of photographs 
of recent work done by members and an exchange of amusingly 
decorated menus brought the meeting to a close. 

ARTHUR N. Giss, Secretary. 














[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


STABLE AND ENTRANCE GATE: ESTATE OF GIRAUD FOSTER, ESQ., 
LENOX, MASS. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


{Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperia! Editions only.) 


HOUSE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE, EsQ, NINETY-FIRST 8ST. AND 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSKS. BABB, COOK & WIL- 
LARD, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y.: TWO PLATES. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSKS. W. B. BIGKLOW AND FRANK E. WALLIS, ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


EQUESTRIAN STATUES OF JOAN OF ARC. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE SOUTH FRONT: HOUSE OF GIRAUD FOSTER, ESQ., LENOX, 
MASS. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

{(Gelatine Print.] 


THE GALATEA FOUNTAIN ON THE EUGENE-PLATEAU, STUTT- 
GART, GERMANY. 


{Gelatine Print.] 


) HIS fine work of art was unveiled and presented to the people 
of Stuttgart, in April, 1890. It stands upon the upper edge of 

a grassy slope, about fifty feet high by sixty-five wide. The 
water, which, after falling into the upper basin, escapes through a 
lion’s jaws from the base of the fountain, leaps downhill over the 
many steps of the slope, forming a graceful cascade, into a basin at 
the foot of the slope, whence it reaches the sewer. The fountain 
is the work of Herr Otto Rieth, architect and sculptor, an artist 
having already won wide fame, notwithstanding his youthfulness. 
His wealth of imagination has been attested by three volumes of 
“ Architektonische Skizzen,” published in rapid succession, which have 
astonished the profession. As a sculptor, Herr Rieth is strictly self- 
taught, with what effect may be seen from the statuary of the Stutt- 


the Galatea statue and the landscape-architecture as well was ob- 
tained in 1884, by a general competition, resulting in awarding the 
work of Herr Rieth a third prize. Queen Olga of Wiirtemberg, 
however, was so captivated with the beauties of his composition that 
she commanded its selection for execution. ‘The success of the work 
subsequently showed her confidence in the artist’s ability to have 
been fully justified. The principal statue dominating the composi 
tion is the bronze figure of Galatea, the daughter of Nereus, sur 
rounded by cupids. ‘The nudity of this lovely figure gave rise, nine 
years ago, in the Suabian capital to a heated discussion for and 
against the nude in art, that in degree of bitterness on the side of 
the would-be moralists was not, by far, equalled by the similar dis 
cussions evoked in Boston by Mr. MacMonnies’s * Bacchante ” and 
those quite recently called forth in Chicago by Mr. Lorado Taft’s 
“Nymphs.” The embitterment of the opponents of “ Nudity in 
Art” became so intense that their organs were not ashamed to 
publicly invite rude vandalism to their aid. Fortunately, the police 
proved too watchful for these evil designs to be carried out. It re 
dounds to the late King Karl's lasting credit that he replied to the 
dastardly attacks upon the artist and his admirers by honoring Herr 
Rieth with the presentation of the “ Gold Medal” for Art. 

Considerable difficulties were encountered in constructing the foun 
dations for the monument. The hill being composed chiefly of the 
débris of a former quarry, it became necessary to go down 40 feet to 
rock-bottom, and erect four big pillars of cement-concrete. Upon 
the tops of these was placed a huge block of concrete, 5 feet thick, 
which formed the base of the monument. ‘The pedestal, in grace 
ful Rococo forms, consists of the beautiful, greenish-white sandstone 
quarried at Stuttgart, the two sphinxes in the rear, and the copings 
of the balustrades, ete., of Savoniére limestone. ‘The statuary, the 
basins, and the orifices, are of bronze. The height of the statue of 
Galatea measures 11} feet, or 38 feet, inclucing the pedestal. ‘The 
total cost of the fountain amounted to only 85,000 marks (equal to 
$20,400), which sum was defrayed by the Stuttgart Society for 
the Advancement of Art, assisted by Her Majesty Queen Olga, of 
Wiirtemberg, and the city of Stuttgart. 


THE TOWN-HALL, ROLAND PILLAR AND ST. MARY'S, STENDAL, 
PRUSSIAN SAXONY. 


(Gelatine Print.) 


STENDAL, thirty-six miles north by east from Magdeburg, with 
a present population of 18,000, was once the capital of the 
* Altmark.” The traveller who approaches this old town from 
afar is struck with the large number of stately towers and steeples 
that greet hiseye. They speak to him of the important réle Stendal 
once played in the history of the “ Old Mark ” (German for “ front- 
ier”). While the neighboring Tangermiinde was conspicuous as 
the residential city of the Margraves, and at times even of the Ger- 
man Emperor, Stendal, with its granite walls and gate-towers, repre- 
sented a strong bulwark against the savage onslaught of the Slavish 
frontier tribes, and with its churches and monasteries, a protecting 
agency to civilization in an age when the Church was the militant 
and powerful ally of the Emperor in the sanguinary struggle waged 
against barbarism and crude paganism. ‘The highest pair of church- 
towers, that of St. Mary’s, rises from the very centre of the town, 
having at its feet the town-hall, which encloses two sides of the 
Market Square, as seen in our plate, with the tall and clumsy Roland 
pillar (erected 1525) standing nearby. The town-hall did not always 
cut off the view from the square upon the Cathedral-front. Origi 
nally it consisted only of the taller wing, erected in the thirteenth 
century in Gothic forms, and terminating at each end in double 
gables in the familiar forms of the North-German brick-architecture. 
The lower wing, starting at a right angle from the earlier portion, 
was added in the fifteenth century. Hence, it is clad in the garb of 
the German Renaissance, at least outwardly, while the Council 
chamber, which occupies the entire upper floor, contains some in 
teresting vaulting and fine wood-carving in late Gothic, complet 
in 1462. Only one of the two narrow sides of the Chamber bas pre 
served its wainscoting, which extends up to a height of 164 feet for 
a width of 26 feet. ‘These carvings are considered the most valuable 
specimens existing of the woodcarver’s art in the * Old Mark’ 
country. 


PROPOSED DEPOSITORY FOR HARROD’S STORES, LIMITED, BARNES 
SURREY, ENG. MR. W. G. HUNT, ARCHITECT. 


tHE QUEEN-MOTHER’S SITTING-ROOM, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


RESIDENCE, PLYMYARD PARK, BROMBOROUGH, CHESHIRE, ENG. 
MESSRS. WILSON & TALBOT, ARCHITECTS. 


VaNnpDyYck’s BuriaL-rPLace. — Apropos of the Vandyck celebrations 
the Archdeacon of Londvun writes a brief but interesting letter recall 
ing the fact that the burial-place of the great artist was o!d St. Paul's 
Cathedral. This, adds Dr. Sinclair, was the origin of the burial of 
presidents of the Royal Academy and other great Academicians in 
Artists’ Corner in the present building. Any monument to Vandyck 
perished in the fire of 1666, and as there is no tablet or record of the 
great painter in the modern cathedral, the fact of his interment is un- 





gart fountain, which is the first-fruit of his labors. ‘The design for 


known to the crowds who daily throng St. Paul’s. — London Glob 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; | 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


“AN AWARD CRITICIZED.” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York, N. Y., December 6, 1899. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Having bad my attention called to two communica- 
tions from Mr. A. B. Jennings in recent issues of the Architect rela- 
tive to waste of labor in a recent competition, and having noted also 
your comments thereon, I beg to say a few words by way both of 
explanation and reply. The quotation from the expert adviser’s 
report in Mr. Jennings’s first letter (issue of November 11) serves to 
identify the competition referred to as one which I recently had the 
honor to judge, and in my report upon which I used the language 
quoted. 

Mr. Jennings is certainly correct in his protest against the re- 
quirement of useless drawings and excessive labor in competitions. 
lhis is an evil against which I have battled as earnestly as any one, 
and I am sure all architects will applaud and echo every protest 
against this abuse. But Mr. Jennings is mistaken in citing this 
particular competition as acase in point. Although I -+had no hand 
in drawing up its requirements, they were in the main modelled after 
those of an earlier competition in which I was consulted, and on ex- 
amining the designs for the award | found that not one of the eight 
drawings could have been omitted from the requirements. The 
passage quoted from my report refers only to the preliminary exami- 
mm, the object of which was to eliminate hopeless and vicious 
designs, and thus to reduce the number to be more carefully com- 
pared for the final award. As the latter part of my report, which 
was not quoted in your correspondent’s letter, plainly shows, eleven 
out of the forty-four designs were thus retained for further examina- 
tion, and in comparing them I was obliged successively to examine 
every one of the five floor-plans submitted, since some excelled in 
the arrangement of one floor and some in another, and all these vari- 
ous merits and defects had to be weighed and balanced with great 
care to make sure of an equitable result. The submission of five 
floor-plans was made necessary by the extremely complex nature of 
the building. While the plans of the first, second and third floors 
sufficed to show the general merit and quality of each design and to 
throw out thirty-three out of the forty-four, the remainder required 
that detailed comparison which could not be complete without the 
stndy of the basement and upper floors, both as to constructive pro- 
priety and convenience and artistic distribution. The same was true 
of the front elevation and of the perspective. 

It should also be remembered that it is not always possible to fore- 
see just what drawings may prove unnecessary in the final judgment. 
Very often the perspective plays no part in this award, and yet it 
often enough serves either to turn the scale for, or against, a design, 
or to confirm and fortify an impression otherwise received, to make 
juite unsafe, in most cases, to omit it from the requirements. 
Sometimes there is so obvious and pronounced a superiority in one 
design over the rest that the award can almost be made on a casual 
inspection of a single plan and elevation ; yet such a result can never 
be foreseen ; and as it quite as often happens that there is a nearly 
even balance between two or three designs, requiring a very nice 
weighing of details, it would be obviously dangerous to limit the re- 
quirements in expectation of the first result. 

Your comments, made in ignorance of the actual circumstances, 
were nevertheless so just, and came so near the truth of the particu- 
lar case —in substance, not detail — that your readers will, I think, 
be interested in this confirmatory evidence. Thanking you for the 
opportunity to set myself right on this important matter with those 
competitors who may have felt as Mr. Jennings did, that the work 
required in this (Scranton) competition was excessive and some, at 
jeast, of the drawings needless, I remain, 
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Yours respectfully, A. D. F. Hamiin. 
a aral: 
Lonpon’s Caruoiic CaTHEDRAL. — Now that the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral which is in vourse of erection at Westminster has been carried 
roof high, the general body of the structure, and the character and 
magnitude of the building are discernible from the streets surrounding 
the site. The striking outlines of the huge Byzantine building are con- 


sequently attracting much notice, and when the cathedral is completed 
become one of the sights of the metropolis. Completion, in the 
sense which will imply the fulfilment of the aspirations of Cardinal 


Vaughan and those who share with him the burden of this enormous 


Will 





it is anticipated that the building itself, apart from the elaborate orna- 
mentation that is contemplated, will be finished a year hence, so that 
it may be opened for worship on September 29, 1900, the golden jubilee 
of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England. ‘The roofing has been 
begun, and will probably be completed by the end of the year; some 
of the minarets and domes are almost finished, and the lofty tower, 
which will form a striking feature of the building, has been carried to 
about half the intended height. The nave is the largest in England, 
having an area of 14,040 square feet, as compared with the 15,244 
square feet of York Minster. Among the columns by which this area 
will be divided from some of the chapels will be a number formed of 
exquisite Grecian marble recently brought over from Thessaly, where, 
among other spoils of war, they were seized by the Turks when they 
overran that province. — Birmingham Post. 





VANDALISM IN Bertin. — A shameful act of vandalism was perpe- 
trated in Berlin recently. Four of the beautiful statues on the right 
side of the Sieges-allee, presen*ed by the Emperor, have been muti 
lated. In the group representing Albrecht the Bear, the shepherd's 
crook, which the Elector carried in his right hand, is completely 
broken off. In the group of Otto I, Prince Pribislaw has had his nose 
knocked: off and his face cut; the Abbot Sibold has had all the fingers 
of his right hand, his shepherd’s crook, and his nose smashed. In the 
group of Otto II, Henry of Antwerp has had his goose-quill and Johann 
Hans von Putguitz his parchment roll broken off Nor has the group 
of Albrecht Il escaped damage, Hermann von Salz having had his 
nose broken off, his sword-hilt and his parchment roll destroyed; while 
Eike von Repkow has lost his nose and his goose-quill. Not content 
with this, the iconoclasts have also damaged the marble seats to th« 
rear of the statues. Each of these seats is supported by an allegorical 
eagle with a crown on its head. The crowns in the group of Otto I and 
Albrecht II have, in addition, a cross on the top, and these crosses 
have been knocked away. The monuments in the Sieges-allee ar 
always guarded by the police, one policeman being told off to every six 
monuments. This, however, has always been considered by the general 
public to be quite insufficient, and the present act of vandalism is cer- 
tainly due to the absence of adequate precautions. It would be very 
difficult to restore the mutilated groups. Professor Begas is of the 
opinion that, even if they can be restored, the traces of this work can 
never be completely obliterated, since even if the broken parts are re- 
newed, they will scarcely have the original plastic effect, and will not 
be weatherproof. The damaged statues will, therefore, have to be 
entirely replaced. The barbarous mutilation was discovered early the 
next morning by the police, who found the pieces of broken marble 
scattered round the statues; but by that time, of course, the perpe 
trators of the crime had disappeared. The result of the investigations 
made by the detective-police shows that the act was committed by 
means of a blunt instrument, which has not yet been found, The 
public are greatly irritated at the affair, and the comments one hears, 
especially from foreign residents, are not very flattering to Berlin. A 
sum of 500 marks has been offered as a reward for the detection of th« 
miscreants. — Berlin Correspondence London Standard, October 24. 





Liguip-airk as A Biastinc AGent. — The St James’s Gazette quotes 
from a foreign source an account of a series of tests of liquid-air made 
a few weeks ago by the Vienna Crystal Ice Company in the presence 
of representatives of the Austrian Technical Military Committee. The 
fluid was obtained from Linde’s works in Munich, and conveyed to 
Vienna in open flasks, having the Dewar vacuum-jacket to check 
evaporation. When it was despatched the mixture contained 75 per 
cent of oxygen; but seventy-two hours later, when the stuff was used, 
enough nitrogen had evaporated to make the percentage of oxygen 85. 
Cartridges were made of liquid-air, mineral oil (petroleum), and Kiesel 
guhr. The oil seems to have taken the place of charcoal in gunpowder 
in supplying an inflammable material which would develop a larg: 
quantity of gas. The liquid-air was almost pure oxygen, and tended to 
promote combustion. The Kieselguhr served the same purpose that it 
does in dynamite. It is a silicious earth used as an absorbent to hold 
the nitro-glycerine. The cartridges are spoken of technically as “ oxy- 
lignite.” They were prepared in two ways. First, the Kieselguhr and 
oil were mixed in a basin, and the liquid-air was added gradually. The 
resulting paste was ladled into the cartridge-case, which was coated 
with asbestos, probably to check the absorption of heat from surround- 
ing substances. The second method of preparation was to charge the 
cartridge with Kieselguhr and oil, and add the liquid-air later. The 
second set of cartridges were encased in sheet-lead. Owing to the in 
tense cold the men did not care to handle the cartridges vigorously, 
and there was difficulty in attaching detonators and fuses. In the 
meantime much of the oxygen evaporated, especially from the cart 
ridges having lead cases. These latter proved weaker than the first set. 
One of them missed fire altogether. The cartridges were inserted in 
holes 30 inches deep in the rock when fired. Artillery General En- 
gineer Hess made the following comment on the tests: ‘‘ The prepara 
tion of the cartridges is wasteful and dangerous to the eyes, and, owing 
to the rapid evaporation, it is further impossible to guarantee the 
strength of the cartridge, even in the roughest way. Kieselguhr and 
oil seem to be suitable absorbents, and oxylignite an effective blasting 
agent, though comparative tests have not been made yet. The cart- 
ridges must be used within, say, fifteen minutes of their preparation 
There is no danger, hence, from missing fire. But, on the other hand, 
it will be difficult to fire many cartridges simultaneously, and, strictly 
speaking, the cartridges should be made on the spot, and be in a very 
hard condition. That would scarcely be possible below ground; the 
spurting liquid might break the glasses of the hot safety lamps, and it 
remains to be investigated whether the large volumes of oxygen might 
not lead to spontaneous ignition of marsh-gas or coal-dust. ‘The evapo 
ating oxygen would, on the other hand, improve the air, and the 





undertaking, must necessarily be in the somewhat remote future; but 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., 


blasting would not contaminate it.’’ 


Printers, Boston, U.S. A 
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Plan of Basement Plan of First Floor 
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REGULAR IssvE, 15 CENTS. 
PRICE, { ReovLan ts = 25 








A® CHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 





Col UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


JJAR VARD UNIVERSITY, 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ett., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mase. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
M4S84cHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


‘DEPARTMENT OF AROHITECTURBE, 
Professor: F. Ww. Chandler. 





BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








pR4tTr INSTITUTE. 
w.s. Perry. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H4®BV4RD ) UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAM PAION, 'y Lk. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
_ Professor: N. Clifford Bicker. 


ITHACA, N. a 





(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A®? INSTITUTE 





SCHOOL OF AROHITECTURE. 
Louis J. Millet. 





LA FAYETTE, IND. ne 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


5 Veta ~ bg ot neat 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 








J HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


[Looms FILTERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PairapELpHtia. 


New York Orrice, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 








SAME FILTERS. 


zo to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
wnt Pa. 


— LIBRARY Of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 





Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING Nrews Co. 
Boston, MAss. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic ‘ilass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 


Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South, New York, N. Y. 











A WHITE DRAWING-ROO/I 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. For a very white room specify Whitest 
Interior Enamel. We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 
possible. It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead 
finish in three or four days. It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 
Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 

Varnishes for all purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Y*gnih Maker." 45 Broadway, New York. 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION Co. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIMPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 





Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 





Ne COMPLETE : 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


and the 
RENAISSANCE, 
By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 

Part I. The Orders of Columns ( Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Partll. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 
Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


ROBERT C. ‘FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New YoRK, 
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TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
UTTS..04.. 
2. 


© © 





© © 
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O 


are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 











Samples and literature ee to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept, “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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Sasi Locks 
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RATTLE-COLDG) UT= 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS § EVERYWHERE = 
TRIAL SAMPLE = 
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THE W.EET-FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
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“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


199 Washington St. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 





W IER 
LAD FA 


CLINTON C 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


COR RUGAT’D 


Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


‘FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS ANDO 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
127 Fulton Street - - - - NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 


We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand- 
ard of quality. They all bear our trade- mark and are 
warranted by us, Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correc tly describes our 
goods. It contains much valuable information Seat gratis 
on application. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (# cubic foot, rough.) 
Foundation: 


Dimension. ........--.eeeeeeeeees 


Brown (Connecticut).......-.-+- 
Amherst Ohio. .........+-sesee08 


Berea we senedssececsesensee 
oe 


Berlin 

Dp tavses setnwnneeeecente 

New Brunswick (Dorchester). . 
9 Red 


Carlisic. BREED... ceive ceccpeess 
Corse Hill (Scotch)............+- 


Granite : (Maine) 
Limestone : 





Serpentine 


Bluestone : (# sq. /t.) 


ein cckedepeoeceseseoteo 
DC oh sdlbcnntscguancenedes 


“Sienna bhobeeéneedsedenee 
penal hee 6eseoncces ots Se 
aos Knogville. . . 
Pennsylvania, blue.............. 
I II, n065.000c00s cnccee 


Red 
eae 
ED euscesioccceses 
Genuine Bangor. 
Unfading black, ° 


Tiles, Am....9 

N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 

Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 
LUMBER. —? M. 





Boards : (Ordinary dimensions.) 


Pine, lst —- Se 
2d 











New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
( Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
@ | 5 00 ® ton. 
a Et a ee 
145@ 250 
ie: Se 
9 @ 110 %@ 1 
10@ | 100@ 130 168 ~ 
9G % 9 @ 100 @ 1% 
5 @ 100 | 8% @ 90 SO 9% 
7%@ 100 | oe ®# > ie 
80@ 125 3@ 135 y+ am 
@ 10 | 5@ 9 0@ 110 
@ 190 | @ 140 10@ 115 
@ @ 200 @ 14 
@ 16 | @ 10 125@ 135 
@ 106 @ 10 BE 106 
| oa %@ 105 
6@ 123 | A 
%@ 100 —_ . 
5 O@ 86 
1 00 Richmond 
7@ 1650 
Gs 10 60 per ton erch 450@ 6650 
30@ 500 40@ 175 1 in. th. 10@ 25 
50@ 600 @ 37@ BO 
@ 1% @ 250 200@ 250 
@ @ 300 200@ 300 
12%@ 175 @ 20 170@ 300 
@ @ 400@ 450 
@ G 250@ 275 
e @G @ 500 
e @ 400@ 600 
8 @ 300@ 400 
e @ 20@ 300 
@ 225@ 300 
500@ 600 475@ 525 ~~ ee 
500@ 600 550@ 6650 ise 38 
50 @ 600 550@ 650 sc0@ 50 
@ 100 1000@ 1100 11500@ 1.0 
4% @ 475 & 4ne@ + 
435@ 550 475@ 590 i3Q 50 
60@ 850 600@ 850 ese 5 
550@ 800 550@ 800 6506 $00 
4 4 5792 28.00 
(80@ 800 @ say fs 
6500 @ 7500 7000 @ 8000 1006 wa 
5500 @ 6000 65 00 @ 7000 3800 @ $3.00 
1800 @ 2200 5500 @ 6000 2750 @ 36 50 
@ 2500 19 0 @ 23 00 1500@ 2150 
eal34 @ 14 1500 @ 1900 1160@ 1875 
We 40 Qs 
2;00@ 3500 1400@ 29 00 
G 35 00G@ 55 00 3000@ 3800 
@ 3500 @ 5500 1400 @ 25 00 
@ 3000 @ 3600 Not sold. 
2500@ 3730 
1400@ 1600 2000 @ 23 00 1500@ 2150 
1200@ 1600 1500 @ 1800 14006 2000 
es 21 00 2600 @ 55 00 2250@ 3000 
@ 225@ 2650 27%5@ 300 
@ 350 300@ 325 230@ 235 
500@ 600 @ ries 
400@ 600 @ 450 
150@ 200 150@ 200 
1408 160 850@ 400 30” $35 @ 40 
@ 60 w 8621 
e 8008 400 » Be 
1800 @ 2000 500@ 650 11,00,.@ 
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3 THE OLD COMPARED WITH THE my 


The credit belongs to the Welch of first making Roofing Plate, which has ie 
so large a part in sheltering humanity for so many years. The old Welch method of 
mi king Tinplate was an honest one, but it had its crudities and imperfections. 

The art of making the best Tinplate has progressed, as have all other arts, so that the 
best product of to-day is superior to that made by the old Welch method. The superiority 
of the best modern plate lies largely in the thoroughly even distribution of the coating 
metal over the black sheet. This is an important thing for every buyer or user of Tinplate 
to know. 

Messrs. Merchant & Co., Inc:, of Philadelphia, New York and Chicago, manufacturers 
of High Grade Roofing Plates, who have for so long a time made a specialty of the highest 
grade “of plates, have contributed some valuable literature on this material within the last 
year, viz., their booklet, “How Roofing Tin is Made” and “How a Tin Roof Should Be 
Laid,” but not less interesting and valuable is their latest issue, entitled “Not Equally as 
Good, But Positively Better,” which minutely describes the difference between their method 
of making plates and the old Welch method. — It will afford them pleasure to mail any 
one or all three of these little works to any name and address sent them to Philadelphia, 


New York, or Chicago. 
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CG. BICKELHOUPT, 
PATENT DFA WING OFFICE. 


METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT DRAWINGS 


WORKS Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. Address Epitors AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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CONNECTICUT. MARYLAND. NEW YORK. ae OHIO. 
East Berlin. | Baltimore. N.Y, City. | Berger Mfg. Co., The.........(Jetal Ceilings.) 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co...... [Steel Structures.) | Vaile & Young.....--..0++++seeeee: (Skylights. } my &, Bites. seeesceesennereees = peer ) Cincinnati ihe 
evo! & CO., Be Woerccccccccswenceenes ants.) | . 
New Britain. MICHICAN. Fisher & Co., Robert C Lei) Marble.| | Barron, Boyle & Co [Old English Floor Waz.] 
The Stanley Works [ Wrought-Steel Butts. Aldine. Flexible Door & Shutter Co .. - Rol ing : F 
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- Ready, Part IV “Georgian n Period ” 
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PART IV 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


r a i : A; 
Part IV in addition to its 36 plates—12 of which are gelatine plates — contains a considerable 


amount of text, 


illustrated by 


more than one hundred cuts. 




















[ Date, 1755.) 
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[ Date, 1796. } 








Cupolas for the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Retail price per single copy ° ° . 


Price to non-subscribers to the American avel itect who have already subscribed for Parts I, Iland III 


Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 


j 


i 








Price, $6.00 [$4.00 to Subscribers to the 


Contains 


lows: — 


2, 3, 


[| PUBLISHED OCTOBER 15, 1899) 


PART IM 


American Architect. } 


36 pages text and 36 plates as fol- 


1. Wroughtsiron Newels, New York, N. Y. 
[ Gelatine.]} 
5, 6, 8. Sundry Details from Salem, Mass. 
4. Doorway of Lefferts Homestead, Brook= 
lyn, N. Y. Date, 4750. 3 
| Gelatine.]} | 
Mantel in Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Date, 1787. 


[ Gelatine.} 


9. House of John Bartram, Philadelphia, Pa. =| 





“I 
. 


Date, 1730. | 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Date, 1764=94. 


[Two Gelatines.] 


0=13. 





4,15. Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 1729. 
46. St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. Date, | 
1803=6. 


[Gelatine.] 








mi 
4 


- $6.00 


5.00 
4.00 


First Church, mei: Mass. 1683. 
The Cloisters [“Saal’”’] Ephrata, Pa. 1744. 
1790. 


4 '7, 
18. 
| 19,20. Taylor House, Roxbury, Mass. 
[One Gelatine.] 
| 21,27,29. Independence Hall, 
| [Two Ge latines.] 
28. Mantels in a South Third Street House, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Ge latine i] 
30, 32, 33, 35, 36. Mount Pleasant Mansion, Philadel= 
phia, Pas Date, 1763. 
Interior of Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Date, 1727. 
[Gelatine.]} 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


33. 


34. Cupolas from the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Date, 755=96. 


[Gelatine.} 


TEXT 


“The Sozcalled Colonial History of the United States,’ 
Olof Z. Cervin 


“ The Roof of the Old South Meeting House,” 
W.G. Preston 


“ The Seventh Day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I.,’’ 
G. C. Mason 


Glenn Brown 
C. F. Bragdon 





“ The Virginia Border=Land,” 
“Six Hours in Salem, Mass.,” 








PART V [in press. | 


FURTHER PARTS 


IN PREPARATION. 
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WILLIAM F. COODWIN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 


<Sea=_NEW COLORS 


. IN 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


ROCK GRAY: A soft and exquisite dark gray, like field stone, but with a warm 
undertone to relieve it from sombreness. Less hackneyed than the silver grays, 
and susceptible to very artistic treatment. Produced by Special No. 1473. 


SPRING FOLIAGE GREEN: A bright, fresh green, like the tone of the grass 
and leaves in May- Very effective where a bright, soft green is desired. 
Produced by Special No. 1458. 


PINE NEEDLE BROWN: A reddish=brown, the shade of old pine needles, mak= 
ing a very good roof or wall color. Gives a quiet but warm effect, “ en masse.” 


Produced by Special No. 1262. 


ANY OTHER COLORS MADE ON REQUEST. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE SHINGLES. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 





215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charlies J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portian4, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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Ving att -» 


Joan of Are, Bronze. 
Rheims, France. 


P. Dubois, Sculptor. eh aE 


are eee Pies 2 
eh A yt 
Joan of Are, Bronze. 
Nancy, France, and Philadelphia, Pa. 
E, Frémiet, Sculptor. 





Joan of Are, Bronze. 
Place des Pyramides, Paris, France 
E. Frémiet, Sculptor. 








STATUES OF JOAN OF ARC, 
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DIXON’S § Grapuite No. 219'4 


Is the Ideal Draughting Pencil that Architects have longed for. Make the finest black 
lines without feather edges. Ask your stationer, or send 10 cents for a sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 





Patent Improved 





pp icable Door and Sbutter Co., Maser 


Partitions Shutters 


doors FUEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. “*yiteis3., etc 


Simple in construction. Easy tooperate. Nosprings, weights or cords. 


Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 





ROHAVE So) 5 inte N Ge 


TIl- BT! AVE. VHS ERANUD) NEW YORK, 
4 FIRE-PROOF constRuction fe 


SWAT 








PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 














BOSTWICK STEEL LATH,. ‘he ®¢st metal Lath on 


arket. 

ACME METAIZ CORNER STRILF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 

Write for Samples and Prices. 


Boston Agency: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk St. Bostwick Steel Lath Co,, Niles, Ohio, 























Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 
ONE OF THE 











OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 


THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR IX 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


mae J. M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio 





HITCHINGS & 3 Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 


. Pd ’ : 
= &. sane epee ha ais 
4 ae “a ~ 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Gr houses, Palmh , ote., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
= WORKS, 


1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


Incorporated Originators of Feit Roof- 
ing in New England. 


tapitaln — $6000 Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Levi uwhue: 1LLOUTT. Pret 
Erpu C.DAWIS,Treae x. 


Heliotype Printing (0. 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 





© | PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO-COLOR- LITHOGRAPH, 


© | PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE. 


e| PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 


























A Supplement Gp 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 
will be sent, on request, to such Archi- 
tects as may not already have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

















S. J. PARKHILL & CO. 


PRINTERS 
226 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 





600K AND MISCELLANEOUS PRINTING 
ILLUSTRATED TRADE CATALOGUES 
TOWN HISTORIES AND GENEALOGIES 


Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 


With all the most approved modern machin- 
ary and material in each department, the excel- 
lence of the work at fair prices is assured. 


Works on Architecture a Specialty 


Information regarding work in any department will at all 
times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person 
ully or by correspondence. 
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A SPH AL ROOFING » PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


JENKINS’ AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 


To the Architect and Builder: 











If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, lf 


you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination” explains the subject thoroughly. 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES : } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. ¥.; Bruce Price, N-Y.; R. M, Hunt, N. Y; Bailey, 
( Banks'& Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





SPRING HINGES 


. ARE THE BEST x 


PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE” 
SAYS THE WORLDS FAIR AWARD. 


mapt of WROUGHT STEEL BRONZE & BRASS nsw 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 


W. & J. Sloane 


having established a special 


Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- 
nishing of residences and buildings. 


An exclusive stock of domestic and imported 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, 
Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling 
and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet Work, 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 



































DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY 


Broadway § 19th Street 


NEW YORK 


























News. [Vou. LXVI.— No. 1251. 
FLOORS, 


ASPHALT roors, 


SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YORE. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


wee 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


Designs & Estimates on applica 
! tion. Established 1867. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mnixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. They are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” ‘ Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 














Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tllustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan, 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..eAND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page lilustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 











a 
ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 








Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - «= = New York City. 
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EACH SECTION. 








KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER - = 





Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 













PA. 








HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING ON 


ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St, - NEW YORK 


















































The American Architect 
and Building News 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News C0, | 


211 TREMONT Sr., Boston, Mass. 








Advance Subscription Rates. 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3. 50. 
Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 
International Edition, per year in advance, 95. 00. 
ws - quarterly - 26.00. 
[Foreign Postage Extra. | 
aa Payment should be made to American Archi- | 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft | 
or post-office order. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City 
H. M. Carle A “Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Chicago and the Central States :— 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New E ngland Blig., 
C leveland, 0. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 pe. - to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 





New peewee, 


E. T. BARNUM (Detroit, Mich.), Art Metal Work. 
Page xii. 








See last or next tase fer the following 
advertisements : 
Barron, Boyle & Co 
Buckeye Paint or Varnish Co 
Bartlett Lumber C 
Butcher Polish Cx 
Gorton & Lidgerwood. 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
T. W. Jones, 
Okonite Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The, 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo, 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co, 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works. 





*STEAM PIPES 
BOILERS, 8. 8c. vaguest 


APPLICATION SIMPLE 
& INEXPENSIVE. 


«NEW YORK: “CHICAGO - 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


FELT-LIKE 
& FIRE-PROOF. 


S MFG GO.,, 


ILADELPHIA - BOSTON 


LIQUID PAINTS & STAINS 


ROOFING MATERIALS, [353eng ile \Sn gai) as 























Morse, Williams & Co., 


BUILDERS OF 
:: High Grade :: 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 


(Over 11,000 in operation.) 


WEST END TRUST BUILDING, BROAD ST, 
AND SOUTH PENN SQUARE, 


PHILADBLPHIA, ~- - PHA, 
Write for full information. ——_, 











“WANTED. 
ORRESPONDENCE.—An experienced artistic 
architect desires position. Correspondence s80- 
licited. Address ‘‘ Competency ,”’ this office. 

1252 





WANTED. 
ITUATION. — Wanted, position by first-class de- 
signer and constructionist. Fourteen years’ 
experience in New York. New York or Boston only. 
“A,X. Z., care American Architect. 1251 





~ BUILDING ING PATENTS, 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at W ‘ashington, Jor 
Jive cents.] 


638,037. GRAVITY WiInpow-Lock. —JohnB. Witty 

and Orange D. Reeves, Indianapolis, Ind 
638,050. ELECTRIC ‘HEATER, — Edward E. Gold, 

New York, N. Y. 

638,139. Door STOP AND FASTENER, — John D. 
Postle, Glebe, New South Wales. 

638,143. BURNER FOR WATER-HEATERS. — Isaac 
E. Reis, St. Louis, Mo. 

638,144. WaATER- HEATER. —Isaac E. Reis, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

638,151. Door-Lock.— Edw. A. Schmertz, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

638,165. HEATING ELEMENT FOR WATER-HEAT- 
ERS. — Bernhard Becker, Godesberg, Ger. 

638,172. CHIMNEY-ToP. — Charles E. Burress, An- 
dale, Kan. 





BUILDING PATENTS. 

638,202. SECTIONAL BOILER. — Samuel E. Porter, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

638,236. EL ECTRIC HEATER.— Edward E. Gold, 
New York, N. 

638 264. SASH “FASTENER. — David P. McQuiston, 
Idaville, ‘Tenn. 

638,281-282. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC ELEVATOR, — 
Harold Rowntree, Chicago, I)). 

638,301. WATER-HEATER. — Peter G. Van Wie, 
Hamilton, O. 

638,314. ROLL-CURTAIN. 
eago, Ill. 

638 346. WiNDOW-SCREEN. — Ernest E. Mallory, 
West Unity, O. 

638,388. Eire TRIC HEATER. — Edward E. Gold, 
New York, N. 

on 404. AR Lock. — Chas. E. Smith, Oroville, 
Co 

<8, 439. Lock. — Robert S. Bowen, Boston, Mass. 

638,441. FLUSHING APPARATUS FOR BowLs, 
TANKS, ETC, — Franz Burger, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

638,446. CARPENTER'S GAGE. — Samuel Dean, To- 
peka, Ind. 

638,492. SASH-FASTENER.—Allan A. Barr, Arling- 
ton, N. J. 

638. 493. PLASTER-BOARD. — Augustus W. Blazo 
and Harry W. Bell, New York, N. Y. 

638,494. PORTABLE BUILDING.— William E. Brock, 
Plainfield, N.d. 

638,503. VENTILATOR. — 
Mass. 


Leonard J. Blades, Chi- 


Thos. Edwards, Holyoke, 


506. WEATHER-STRIP.— George W. Golden, 
Detroit. Mich. 
638,517. WiINDOW-SCREEN.— David B. Longwill, 
Providence, R. 1. 
638,594. WATER-CLOSET VALVE.— Chas. Perkes, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York Ciry. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
(IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 

The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 

Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 

American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BOSTON. 


EVERYBODY ::é70:: 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 


—the best place in the city. We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 











BUILDING PATENTS. 





638,604. COMBINED LaTcH AND Lock. —Joseph 
Stevenson, Essendon, Victoria. 

638,611. BASIN FAUCET AND TRIMMINGS.—James 
Totham, New Haven, Conn. 

638,617. Wixpow-SasH HOLDER. — Frank Allen, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

638,620. MireRr-Box.—Theodore Bootsman, Artic, 
Wash. 

638,666. TREAD FOR STarrs, Erc.— Frederick W. 
Huestis, Boston, Mass. 


“BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by ther regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Alexander City, Ala.—W. P. Pinckard, of Bir- 
mingham, and associates will build acotton-factory 
to be operated by water-power. They have bought 
shoals and land near here where they will locate 
the plant. 

Allentown, Pa.— The erection of a new Y. M. C, 
A. building is being agitated. 

Anaconda, Mont. — Smith & Kern, architects, of 
Butte, have prepared plans for rebuilding the Mc- 
Dermott Hotel. Two stories will be adued; cost, 
$50,000. 

Ashland, Wis.— It is reported that the Wisconsin 
Central Ry. will expend $500,000 to $750,000 in the 
construction of a steel ore dock. 

Atlantic City, N. J. — Representative Gardner has 
introduced a bill in Congress for the purchase ofa 
site for a public building here. 

Boston, Mass.—The trustees of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts have bought @ large tract of land in 
the Back Bay Fens, for the purpose of erecting a 
building that will meet the present and future 
needs of the institution. The land includes more 
than 600,000 square feet and is near the Huntington 
Ave. entrance to the fens. 

Bridgeport, Conn. — The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
of Kast Berlin, are about to complete for the 
American Ordinance Co. a new machine-shop with 
travelling-cranes, runways, etc. The building is 
to be covered with the Berlin Iron Bridge Com- 
pany Patent Anti-condensation Corrugated Iron 
Roof Covering. 

Baffalo, N. ¥. — The Bell Telephone Co. will build 
an additional story to the building on W. Seneca 
St., occupied by the company as a central station. 

Mary E. Meyer will build a three-story brick 
residence at 194 Bidwell Parkway. It will cost 
about $8,000. 

The Schoellkopf estate is having plans drawn by 
Architect Esenwein for a five-story brick theatre. 
The site, which is on Main St., near Edwards St.., is 
73’ x 192’, and the structure will cost about $100,- 
000. 

Carltoa, Ga.— The Carlton Manufacturing Co. has 
been formed to erect a cotton factory. Capital 
stock is $60,000, with power to double it. 

Clinton, Mass.— Architects Barker & Nourse, of 
Worcester, have prepared sketches for the proposed 
addition to the Clinton Hospital, the addition to 
be used for surgical purposes. The building will 
be 34 x 42’, of brick. Ihe estimated cost is $5,000. 
The work will be done by contract. 

Coancil Bluffs, Ia.— Wickham Bros. and a local 
stock company have had plans prepared by. J. C. 
& W. Woodward, architects, for a five-story brick 
warehouse, 50’ x 150’, gravel roof, brick cornice, d. 
8. glass, cement plaster, steam heat; cost, $30,000. 

Deadwood, 8.D —It is reported that the Masonic 
Benevolent Association will finish the large Ma- 
sonic Temple, which was begun in 1892; cost com- 
plete, $40,000. 

Des Moines, Ia.— Proudfoot & Bird, architects, 
are making plans for the stucco mill to be erected 
at Fort Dodge. It will be frame, with stone foun- 
dation, 56’ x 146’; cost, $25,000. 

East Aurora, N. J.— Charles A. Sweet will have 
extensive alterations to cost $10,000 made to his 
residence. Architect Loverin is drawing the plans. 


CEILING CQ. 
ST 3" AVE. 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 





VARNISHES 


FOR HOUSEWORK 


Are a specialty with us, and whether 
for finest or ordinary work, none will 
give better satisfaction than the 


HARRISON VARNISHES 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Descriptive Varnish catalogue sent on request. 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 




















THE BEST DOOR MADE. 


Architects Designs Carefully 
Followed. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., 
ST. JOSEPH, - - MICH. 
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Architect and Builder 


“Classified Designs” 
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METAL CEILINCS. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 
Fairfield, Me.—The Somerset Fiber Co. will spend 
about $150,000 in making additions and alterations 
to its plants. Among other improvements six 
buildings will be erected. 

Findlay, O.—Lewis Kramer, architect, is preparing 
plans for a $35,000 church to be erected by the 
Presbyterian Society. 

Fitzgerald, Ga.— A $60,000 company has been or- 
ganized to build a mill here. W. R. Bowen is 
president. 

Gaylord, Mich.—Charles Hoag, of Saginaw, is pre- 
paring plans for a Catholic church to cost $12,000, 
Rev. Father Casimar Skory, pastor. 


Humboldt, Tenn.—A company has been organized 
here for the erection of a 5,000 spindle cotton 
factory, the leading business men being interested. 


Iowa City, Ia.—0O. H. Carpenter, architect, has 
prepared plans for a building for the C. 8. P. 8. So- 
ciety. It will be two-story, 42/ x 72’, of atone and 
brick, steam heat; cost, $5,000. P. A. Korab, 
secretary. 

Laurel, Miss.— The Laure) Cotton Mills have form- 

ally organized and will place contracts for immedi- 

ate erection of plant. The capital stock is $200,000, 
and the privilege is had of increasing to a million 
dollars if desired. 


Louisville, Ky.— Mrs. P. Wooldridge is having 
plans drawn by Architect McDonald for a six-story 
office-building, 30’ x 60’, to be built early in the 
spring at 5th and Court P1., at a cost of $50,000. 


Marshalltown, Ia.— The Glucose Sugar Refining 
Co. contemplates erecting a syrup and storage 
house at a cost of $50,000. 

McKeesport, Pa.— The W. Dewees Wood Co. is to 
enlarge its plant. Wm. B. Scaife & Son, of Pitts- 
burgh, have the contract. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—It is reported that the A. Wei- 
necke Toy Co. will erect an addition to its willow 
factory in the spring; cost, $20,000. 

Architect Ellison has plans for a church to be 
ey at 22d Ave. and Madison St., at a cost of 

5,000. 

Buemming & Dick, architects, have plans out for 
a modern residence, to cost $9,000. 

It is said that J. H. Rice will erect a three-story 
brick store building at 18th St. and Fond du Lac 
Ave. to replace the building which was burned 
about a year ago; cost, $12,000. 

C. H. Rische will erect a brick veneered apart- 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


ment building on the corner of Grand Ave. ard 23d 
St., containing six flats; cost, $20,000. 

D. Quis will erect a two-story brick Hat-building 
at Market and Biddle Sts., from plans by Messmer 
& Son, architects, 26’ x 65’; cost, $5,000. 

A. D. Meiselbach will erect a brick veneered 
store and flat building, 45’ x 95‘, at North Milwau- 
kee. Plans by Messmer & Son, architects; cost, 
$6,000. 

Nashville, Tenn.—It is stated that the Chamber 
of Commerce will erect a building to cost $140,000. 
A. J. Harris, pres. 


New Brunswick, N. J.— The matter of building a 
county asylum for the insane is being agitated. 
The Middlesex County Board of Freeholders favor 
such an institution and it is probable that the 
matter will soon be submitted to the voters. 


Newton, Ia. — It is stated that the lowa Automatic 
Fire Alarm Co., recently incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $50,000, will erect a factory at once, The 
incorporators are W.C. Bergman, W. W. Houston 
and T. G. Bryant, 


New York, N. ¥Y.—It is said that the Road Horse 
Association is considering the building of a club- 
house with a half-mile track adjoining, near the 
Speedway. 

Peoria, I1l.— The Peoria Beer Co., recently incor- 
—- have had plans drawn for a two-story 

rame storage building, which they will erect in 
this city at a cost of about $6,000, 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Plans and specifications are 
now being prepared for a proposéd seven-story 
apartment-house, to be built at the southeast 
corner of 13th and Walnut Sts., for C. F. Rumpp. 
The site has a frontage of 38’ x 125’. It is under- 
stood the construction will be started soon, pro- 
vided the estimated cost does not exceed $250,000. 
Agent J. A. Patterson bas the matter in charge. 

tis reported that the American Bank Note Co., 
which has recently secured properties at 408-416 
Library St., and adjacent property, is preparing to 
erect a ten-story office-building on the site. It is 
pemeaes to call the new structure the American 
uilding. 

John W. DeLong,of Germantown, has had designs 
prepared by Architect Fred Fox for a proposed 
seven-story apartment-house, 80 feet square, to be 
known asthe Delmar apartments, and to be built 
at the corner of Chelten Ave.and Knox St. The 
cost, it is thought, will reach $150,000. 

Plans are being completed for the erection of a 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


new building for the Drexel Relief League No.1, 
Ancient Order of United Workmen. The building 
will be located on Columbia Ave., near 18th St., 
and will have a frontage of 36 feet. It will be a 
three-story brick structure. The building will be 
erected under the supervision of Hazlehurst & 
Huckel, who are at work on the plans. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—James H. McCutcheon will erect 
a $40,000 residence on 5th Ave. Rutan & Russell, 
Tradesman Building, architects. 

San Antonio, Tex.—A $25,000 canning and cold 
storage plant is to be established here by local 
capital. E.G. Holden and A. Seidel among others 
are interested. 

Savannah, Ga. — It is said that A. B. Gibbs is pre- 
preparing to erect a residence to cost $15,000. 


Scranton, Pa.—The Y. M. ©. A. building, valued 
at $71,000, destroyed by fire two years ago, will be 
replaced soon, it is said, by a larger and more 
costly building. 

Somerville, Mass.— The Winter Hill Baptist 
Church is to be enlarged and altered in the in- 
terior; cost, about $10,000. 

St. James, Minn. — Pass & Shippe), Mankato, are 
drawing plans for a new city-hall to cost $5,000. 

Taylorville, N. C.—A new court-house for Alex 
ander County to cost about $12,000, after plans 
being prepared by Hayden, Wheeler & Schwend, 
Charlotte, will be erected in the spring. 

Tartle Creek, Pa.—Plans for a new Roman Catholic 
Church, drawn by Architect F. C. Sauer, of Pitts. 
— for St. Coleman’s parish, have been accepted 


the Building Committee and contracts will be | 


let at once; cost, $40,000. Rev. Wm. 
ham, pastor. 
Union, S. C.—The Monarch Cotton Mills have been 


A, Cunning- 


incorporated with capital stock of $200,000 for the | 
purpose of building a 10,000 spindle plant promoted | 


by John A. Fant. All the capital stock has been 
taken and details for building contracts will be 
completed soon. 

Waterloo, Ia.— It is proposed to erect a building 
for the post-office; cost, about $20,000. 

Watertown, N. Y¥. — Land bas been purchased and 
plans are being made to erect a two-story cold 
storage warehouse, 50’ x 165’, near the Watertown 
Steam Engine Works. 

Wayne, Neb.— W. R. Parsons & Sons Co., archi- 
tects, of Das Moines, la., have drawn plans for the 
new court-house to be erected here; cost, $45,000. 


Winchendon, Mass.—The Allen, Thompson, Whit- | 


ney Co. are to build a three-story factory, 40’ x 120/, 
Worcester, Mass. — Architect Geo. H. Clemence | 
has completed plans fora 10 room residence for the | 
West Side Land Co. The cost will be $8,000. 
Architect J. W. Patston is receiving estimates'| 


for the construction of a new car-barn and power. | 
house to be erected at Templeton for the New | 
England Electric Railroad Construction Co, of | 
this city. 1t will be of brick and stone with gravel 


root and steam heat. The cost will be $8.000. 


Architects Frost, Briggs & Chamberlin are pre- | 


paring plans for 2 resideuces to be built for Messrs, 
J. H. & F. H. Howland. One will be erected at 
corner of Pleasant and Elm Ave., two. and-one-half 
stories high, 23/ x 38’, with anell ‘e’ x 
will be erected at corner of Midland St. and Elm 
Ave., two-and-one-half stories high, 26’ x 36’, with 
anell5\’/ x17’. The cost will be $8,000. 

Architect Louis Plack, Jr., has completed plans 
for a two-and-one-half-story residence to be erected 
on Midland St., for William B. Howe, builder; 
cost, about $4,500. 

Architects Earle & Fisher have plans under way 
for the new Adams Square Baptist Church. It will 
be of wood, 60/ x 60’, with a seating capacity of 350. 
The cost will be $8,000. 

Youngstown, 0.—It is reported that the American 
Tin-plate Co. are interested in the erection of a 
$1,000,000 plant. The site has not yet definitely | 
been selected, but it is thought that the advantages 
of three trunk lines will bring it here, 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. | 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Harrison Ave., n w cor. oe | 
St., two-st’y bk. extension, 25’ x 50’; $5,000; o., 
Chas. Lorenz, 190 Harrison Ave.; a., E. Schrumpf, | 
306 Stockton St,; b., J. B. Mueller, Bushwick Ave. 

& Meserole St. 

Marton, Ind.— Railroad Ave., four-st’y bk. addi- 
tion to stock-house, 54’ x 134’, flat roof; $35,000; o., 
Indiana Brewing Association; a., Louis Lehle, 
Schiller Building. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Seventh Ave. and Park St., 
additional story to bk. building, 407 x 110/, new 
three-st’y bk. building, 40” x 50’; $20,000; o. , Cream 
City Sash and Door Co.; a., Wm. H. Mason. 

New York, N. Y. — Grand St., Nos. 107-113, six-st’y 
extension; $48,000; o., Jas. R. "Roosevelt estate; a., | 
A. Milton Napier. 

Broadway and Forty-seventh St., five-st’y & cellar 
extension; $20,000; o., John S. Sutphen; a., Geo. 
M. Walgrove; b., O. T, Mackey & Co. 


| 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. | —— 
| 
| 
| 





Boston, Mass.— Westland Ave., cor. Hemmenway 
St., eight-st’y bk. aparts., flat roof, steam; $200,- 
000; o., E. A. Bangs ef als., trustees; b., F. 8. Rob- 
bins; a. , John Lavalle. 

Bowdoin Ave., nr. Elder St., 4 three-st’y flats, 257 | 
x 60’, steam; $25,000; 0. & a., John 0” Brien; b., 
William O’Connell. 

Brookline, Mass. — Foster a, 9 three-st’y bk, | 
aparts., 344/ x 40’; $90,000; o., H. C. Birtwell; b., 
Boston Construction Co, 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Cariton Ave.,necor. Dean St., 


four-st’y & cellar bk. flat, 25’ x 95’, gravel roof, 
steam heat; $15,000; 0., Bessie L. Martin, 350 Cum. 
berland St.; a., A. 8. Hedman, Arbuckle Building. | 

Eighth St., 9 8, nr. 7th Ave., four-st’y bk. & st. 
flat, 27’ x 70’; $12,000; o., Charles Nickenig, 328 | 
Seventh Ave.; a., ‘} homas Bennett, 198 Fifty-third | 
St. 


New York, N. ¥Y.— W. Central Park, s w cor. 91st 








25’; the other | 
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PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Company Bldg 


Takes on a full roll of paper ; no waste; no tac hie wa ard always in good condition. 
edge (or T square), travels perfectly true, positively accurate, and ne wobble, and is adjustable 
Solid boxwood scale full length of table. 





SAVES TIME 
SAVES LABOR 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


30 BROAD ST., 
NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Straight 
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Length, 6 feet; width, 3% feet. Can be made to any 
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The Broughton « « 


ed AACE ES 


For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application..... 


W. D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. ols SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 





E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protest 
Episcopal Cathedral, 
York, submitted by the following 


Carrkre & I 


Epwarp P. C 


Henry M. ¢ 
Rosert W. ( 


TASTINGS 
ASEY 


ONGDON . 


31BSON 


B. G. Goopuur 


| Hews & LaF 


Huss & Buck 


W. A. Porter & R. 


ARGE 


H. Roser 


Renwick, AspInwaA.Lt & Russet 


Freperick C. 
+ 


WITHERS 


ParFitT BROTHERS 


W. Hatsry Woop 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, 


SON. 


Mew Pork, 1. ?- 


tant 


now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
Architects : 
New York, N. Y. | Cram & Wentwortu é ° ‘ Boston, Mass 
6 = Joun LyMAN Faxon . , . . vi = 


Peasovy & STEARN 


* . . 
STEPHEN C. EArt W orceste \I 
“ * * * 
as oe r. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . ‘ ‘ - Philadelphia, Pa 
. = Cope & STEWARI 
. * * 
W.S. FRASER . ° ° ° e Pittsburgh, Pa 
* >. * * 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. Burrincron ° e ° e Minneapolis, Pa 
* * > * 
Newark, N. J. VAN Brunt & Howe. e « » Kansas ¢ M 


printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 
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_BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Apartme nt. houses ( ‘ontinued. ) 


St., seven-st’y bk. & st. flat, 


50’ 8 x 95’; $80,000; 
0., E. W. Kilpatrick, C »lumbus Ave. & 104th St. 
E. Fifty-eighth St., Nos. 422-45 " six-st’y & base. 


bk. flat, 40” x 85/ 4/7; $40,000; a., 


Fifth Ave. 


Broadway, ur. 
store, 25/ 8” x 76’, 81’ 9/7; $40,000; o., H. Dongan, | 


2643 Broadway. 


3Y 8 x TIl; 
St.; a., M. Bernstein, 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St., nr. Lenox Ave., | 
30’ x 86' 6/7 & 89’; $54,000; | 
0., Israel Lebowitz, 21 Washington Pl.; a., Edw. | WwW. 


Livingston Pl.,8¢ cor. 16th St., six-st’y bk. flat, | 
o., Jos. Polstein, 220 Henry 
245 Broadway. | 


2 five-st’y b 


k. flats, 


108th St., 


$35,000; 


207, 


Wenz, 1491 Third Ave. 


Seventh Ave., 
front flat, 95’ x 1007 11/7; 
55 W. 88th St.; a., 


St. 


seven-st’y 


nw cor. 113th St., seven-st’y st. 
$150,000; o 
G. A. Schellenger, 130 Fulton 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


( Apartment-Houses Continued.) 

St. Ann's Ave., nr. 150th ee five-st’vy bk. & st. 
apart., 44’ x 68” 6"; $30,000; ,E. Mulholland, 3106 
| Park Ave 
. F. Pelham, 503 | One Hundred and Fiftieth St., n s, 200’ w St 
Nicholas Ave., six-st’y bk. & st. flat, 25/ 4” x gg gyr- 
| 
| 
| 





bk. flat & $45,000: o., Owen C. Moore, 433 W. 147th St.;: a 
Moore & Landsiedel, 148th St. & 3d Ave. : 
Livingston Pl.,8e cor. 17th St., seven-st’y & base 
bk. flat, 53’ x 197’; $150,000; 0., Polestein & Cohen. 
315 E. 79th St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Bowery. ; 
St. Ni cholas Ave. , nr. 113th St., seven-st’ y bk. 
flat & sto e, 59’ 2’ x 110’ 11/7; $140,000; o. . Gundlach 
& Koch, 204 E, 86th St. 
Forty-fifth St, Nos. 137-139, six-st’y bk 
bachelor apart., 34/7" x 85! 5/'; $130,000; o.. W. H. 
Stearns, 156 Fifth Ave. : 
, Emil Block, Kelly St.,s e cor. 165th St., 2 three-st’ y fr. flats 
& stores, 20’, 25’ x 60’; $10.) 500; o., W. T. Lavelle, 
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c BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 





Notice to Architects, Contractors and 
Builders: Design and Build All Classes of . . - 


We carry constantly in stock 8,000. to 10,000 
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The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph and shows a Deck Steel Plate 
Girder Arch Bridge in two spans, designed and built by us for the City of Hartford, Connecti- 


cut. Each span is 80 ft. in length with a Roadway 52 ft. and two Sidewalks 18 ft. The Roadways 
and Sidewalks are covered with concrete and asphalt — no woodwork being used on any part of 
the bridge. 


BOSTON OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
200 Equitable Building. Room 718 Bennett Building, 
Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


Main Office and Works EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 

Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 



































BUILDING INTELLIGENCE "BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
( Apartment-Houses Continued.) HOUSES. 
772 Jackson Ave.; a, J. H. Lavelle, 772 Jackson | Boston, Mass. — York St., No. 11, three-st’y fr. 
Ave dwell., 30’ x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., b. 
W. Thirtieth St., Nos. 342-344, five-st’y bk. & st. & a., Victor Wolmer., 

flat, 33” x 87’; $30,000; o., Smith Bros., 8th Ave., nr. Chestnut Ave., No, 177, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 24’ x 46’, 

14th St; a., Geo, F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., Nel on Curtis; a. & 

. , . , b., William Tobin 

— , .— Newbury St. -8 R ) ; ’ 
Waereaster. Sianen, = on wry, Bs Deey * Howard and Woodward Park Aves., three-st’y 

aparts., 48’ x 48’; $15,000; o., Thos. Skelhorne; b., er ie ‘ ’ 

john Skelhorne: a., A. J. Harrington bk. dwell., 23’ x 55’, flat roof, steam; $50,000; o. & 

ie cate Jo arta tht Sas: — b., M. B. Gruzenski; a.,S. Rantin & Son. 


CHURCHES. Quincefield St., nr. Humphreys St., 24-st’y dwell., 
Detroit, Mich. — Aubine Ave.,n w cor. Maple St., 28’ x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; 0., b. & a., 


bk. & fr. church; $8,000; b., N. Wardrop. James E. Wilbur. 
: Ww. W.—&. One Hundred and Fifty-sizth Hecla St., nr. Dorchester Ave., 2 three-st’y fr. 
“— yoy a masts 6 bass. bk. chureb, 53 : dwells., 27” x 47’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $10,000; 0., 
100’; $20,00C; o., St. Adalbert’s R. C. Chureb, 593 b. &a., D. F. Riley. 


~egh ’ : 929 F | Mather St., nr. Silloway St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 31/ 
agie a3) P 2 89 9 ’ J ee 1 ’ 
Eagle Ave.; a., G. H. Streeton, 289 Fourth Ave | x 39", pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o., Louis S. Gal- 


CLUB-HOUSES. | loupe; b.& a, Block & De Witt. 
New York, N. Y.— E. Seventy-ninth S¢., ses. 38¢- | Brockton, Mass. — Lexington St., 2}-st’y dwell., 29” 
336, three-st’y & base. bk. club-house, 34 x 102/2”,| 477, steam; $6,000; 0., Fred R. Crocker & Co.; b 


5”; $20,000; o., Cherokee Club, 334 E. 79th St.; a., Fred R. Crocker; a., W. Sweat. 
Jas. J. F. Gavig 23 Broadway. a ala . 
jas. J. F. Gavigan, 1133 Broadway | Brookline, Mass.— Westbourne Terrace, three 2}- 


EDUCATIONAL. et’y fr. dwells., 31’ x 58’; $28,500; o. & b., Daniel 
. , i. ¥.— Fourth Ave., es, extending from Dewar. 
om ae eo — pln tk. ae Sehenl 64! Regent Circle, 2 three-et’y bk. dwells., 244/’ x 63’; 


4” x 141! 4”, gravel roof, steam heat; $120,000: o., $36,000; o., H. M. Whitney. 
City of New York; a., C. B. J. Snyder, Park Ave. & | Brooklyn, N. Y.— Highth Ave., 8 w cor. ist St., 
59th St., New York. 2 four-st’y bk. dwells., 21/ 6” x 48’; $27,000; o., a.j& 
OT . b., Peter S. Collins, 67 Clermont Ave. 
) r : , : 
. F AC TORIES — Linden Boulevard, ur. Nostrand Ave., 3 three- 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Sur/ Ave., ur. W. 17th St., one- st’y bk. dwells., 20’ 8’ x 42’, slate & tin roof, steam 


st'y bk. boiler & engine-room, 35’ x 103’ 6”, tar & | heat: $18,000; o. & b., Geo. F. Harrison, Avenue I, 
gravel roof; $4,500; o., Geo. C. Tilyou, Surf Ave. & nr. E. 34th St. 


W.. 15th St , i Bay Twentieth St., 8 86th St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
P ushing Ave.,n 8, two-st’y bk. & st. factory, 26 38’ x 40"; $6,000; o. & b., Mr. Pringle, Ft. Hamilton 
7b’: $7,009; o., an Jlacob’s Sons, 406 E. 103d St., 


Ave.; a., Thomas Bennett, 198 Fifty-third St. 


Ne w York City; a., W. B. Wills, 17 Troutman St. Avenue V, Nos. 538 540, three-st’y & base. bk. 
Frankford, Pa inn st’y bk. factory, 53’ x 369/, = dwell., 29’ x 44’; $10,000; 0., Daniel A. Sedptan 
two st’y varnish and drying room, 1474” x 202’, one- , D. Borgia, 338 E. 21st St., New York City. 
st’y workshop & store- a. 50’ x 82’, one-st’y “Wielane St., n e cor. Clinton St., 4 four-st’y bk. & 
boiler & engine house, 51’ x 71’; $59 000; o., Wolff st. dwells., 297 x 70"; $20,000 each; o. & b., Henry 
Process Leather Co.; b., Sovee W. Pierson; a., B. Moore, 387 Flashing Ave.; a,, Herbert R. Brew- 
Stearns & Castor. ster, 45 Exchange P1., New York City. 
E. Eighteenth St., nr. Avenue D, two-st’y & attic 
A yee g i s fr. dwell., 35’ x 38’, pitch roof, steam; $4,500; o., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Bushwick Ave. and Conway St..| Samuel T. Sherwood, 1134 Flatbush Ave.; a.,J. A. 


2j-st’y fr hotel, 60’ x 6’; $30,000; 0., Springfield] Davidson, 828 Flatbush Ave. 

Breweries Co., Springfield, Masse. Buschmann’s Walk, nr. Surf Ave., two-st’y bk. 
Yonkers, N. ¥.— Yonkers Ave., near entrance to — & dwell., 24 x 57’, tar & gravel roof; $4,! 

Empire City Park race track, 2}-st’y fr. hotel, 95’ x , Camelia Massa; a., E. H. Brinkerhoff, Bowery 
100’; o., George H. Haber, 106 E. 14th St. & ‘Schweickert’s Walk. 








tons of be is, channels, girders and angles, 
and can su P ply this material promptly. S T EEI &S T 4 U Y 7 


IRON WORK, Si 


sooee WRITE US cose 


1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. ___— 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


Steel Beams +. 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
aight Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


ove IN ove 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 








Monumental Staircases, 


being No. 2 of a Series of 


“ARCHITECTURAL ODDS AND ENDS.” 


40 Gelatine Prints. $5.00 ver Copy 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued.) 

E. Fifteenth St., nr. Albemarle Road, two-st’y 
dwell., 37’ x 46’ 6”; $10,500; 0., Jacob W. Martirris, 
464 Ninth St.; a. a E. Mitchie, Park Row Build- 
ing, New York; b., W. H. Cari, Elizabeth, N. Y. 

Beverly Road, nr. E. 14th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 22’ x 38’ 6/", pitch roof, hot air; $6,0(0; o., 
John Perkins, 16e3 Beverly Road; a., J. J. Petit, 
186 Remsen St. 

E. Fifteenth St., ur. Albemarle Road, two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwell., 34’ 6/’ x 37’ 10/", pitch roof; $7,000; 
o., W. H. H. Hall, Tribune Building, New York; 
a., J. J. Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

New York, N. Y.— Daly Ave., nr. 180th St., two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 19’ x 56’; $5,000; o., Rob’t Hamilton, 
180th St. & Daly Ave. 

Main St., nr. Ditmore St., two st’y fr. store & 
dwell., 35’ x 80’; $6,000; 0., J. Reggedio, City Island; 
a., W. M. Rouzee, Williamsbridge. 

One Hundred and Seventy-jifth St., nr. Clinton 
Ave., 9 two-st’y fr. dwells.; $45,000; o. & b., Joseph 
P. O'Donnell, 2003 Bathgate Ave.; a., John E, 
Kerby, 722 Tremont Ave. 

Stebbins Ave., 8 © cor. 170th St., three-st’y fr. 
dwell. & store, 16’ 10’ x 60’; $7,500; 0., C. A. Sproes- 
sig, 1395 Bristow St. 

One Hundred and Sixth St., nr. Riverside Drive, 
5 five-st’y bk. & st. dwells., 20’, 23/, 22 x 62’, 78; 
$109,000; o., Peter Wagner, 251 W. 106th St. 

Two Hundred and Eighteenth St. and Broadway, 
three-st’y bk. dwell.; $50,000; o., Chas. Weisbecker, 
268 W. 125th St.; a. & b., Francis L. Shea, 247 W. 
125th St. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Broadway and Hill St., two-st’y 
bk. dwell., 30’ x 43’, slate roof, hot water; $8,000; 
o., Mrs. D. Schulz; a., E. J. Hess. 

Forest Park Boulevard, 2}-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 
38” x 40’, slate roof, steam; $12,000; o., William 





Hibbard; a., Blair Ridington. 


eee meee 


| 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of nois 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks. [thas passed the experimental perio 
can be adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of | 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers 


or Springs. * 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 


| 








Showing applica T b E K E N N EY 


tion of 
Flushometer. 


Endo. sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 





Co., 72-74 ee Place, 
NEW YORK. 
Patented. 





The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 


water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pur= 


pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 
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(Houses Continued.) 


Laclede St., bet. Lawrence & Vandeventer Aves., 
two-st’y bk. dwell., 55’ x 55’; o., Wm. Scaron. 

Twenty-second St., bet. Newhouse & Bremen 
Ave., two-st’y bk. double dwell., 32’ x 52/; $5,000; 
0. , John Florsgemann; b., B. Wassler. 

OF FICE-BUILDINGS. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Ninth and Dudley Sts., four- 
st’y office & warehouse building, 39 2” x 90’; $22,- 
000; o., United Gas Improvement Co.; b., J. E. & 
A. L. Pennock. 

STABLES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.— Sandford St., nr. Myrtle Ave., 
two-st’y bk. stable, 28 x 30’; $700; o., John Clark, 
675 Willoughby Ave. 

New York, N. ¥.— Avenue A,s w cor. 68th St., one 
& two-st’y bk. & st. stable & office, 20/ & 25’ x 27’ & 
55’; $1,000; o. & a., Bart Dann, on premises. 

One Hundred and Seventy-sixth St., nr. Fulton 
Ave., one & two-st’y fr. stable, 25’ x 40/ 6"; $500; 
o., W. Bergen; a., C. S. Clark. 

Crotona Pl., cor. 171st St., two-st’y fr. stable, 29’ 
6 x 89’; $1,300; o., Hana McGrath, 23 Crotona PI. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Delancey St., nr. 19th St., 
three-st’y bk, stable, 30’ x 50’; $8,500; o., E. B. 
Smith; b., John S. Cornell & Son. 

STORES. 

Boston, Mass.— Dorchester Are., No. 2267, fr. store, 
40’ x 65’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; o., Adeline Smith; 
b., C. H. & H. B. Horne; a., E. T. Nolte. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Fourth Ave., nr. 53d St., four- 
st’y bk. store & flats, 40’ x 62’; $12, 000; 0., Osear F. 
Gronland, 180 Thirty-ninth St. 


New York. N. Y¥.— Broadway, n e cor. 13th St., 
eight-st’y bk. lofts & stores, 62/ 6/’ x 220’ & 250’; 
$400,000: o., Wm. W. Astor, Londun, Eng.; a 
Clinton & Russell, 32 Nassau St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Main St., No. 4364, three- st’y 
bk. store and light storage building, 314’ x 77’; $12,- 
000; o., Forster Bros.; a. & b., John Maginnig. 

Worcester, Mass.— Two-st’y bk. store-building, 50’ 
x 75’, flat roof; $7,500; o., Carlson Bros.; b., John 
H. Skoglund. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Lubec St., three-st’y bk. tenement, 
23’ x 46’, flat roof, stoves; $6,000; o., Ignazio Mes- 
sino; a. & b., F. F. Morton. 

Camden St., Nos. 16-18, 2 three-st’y bk. stores & 
tenements, 20’ x 40’, flat roofs, stoves; $10,000; o., 
Mary McGrath; b., Wm. Smith; a., E. P. Morse. 

Glenway St., cor. Erie St, three-st’y fr. flats, 23’ 
x 26’ x 50’, stoves; $5,000; 0. & b., Geo. M. Fernald; 
a., E. R. Fernald. 

WAREHOUSES. 

New York, N. Y.— Fifth Ave., No. 164, seven-st’y 
bk. lofis & stores, 26’ x 67’; $295,000; o., Mrs. M. 
Budd, 53 W. 57th St.; a., Parfitt Bros., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn. 

Seventh St., No. 111, six-st’y bk. storage building, 
21" x 79’ 107 & 89; $12,000; o., S. E. Jacobs, 35 
Nassau St.; a., Hy. Rege)mann, 133 Seventh St. 

Hudson St., 8 w cor. Vestry St., seven-st’y bk. 
warehouse & store, 33’ & 95’ x 100’ & 100’; $45,000; 
o., W. C. Dewey, 5 E. 14th St.; a., Wagner & Jahn, 
109 University P). 

E. Broadway, 8 e cor. Catherine St., seven-st’y 
bk. warehouse, 48/ 6’’ x 97’, 92’; $50,000; o., Lazarus 








(Warehouses Continued.) 
Levy, 31 E. Broadway; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broad- 
way. 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Sixty-second St. and Wood- 
lawn Ave., one-st’y storage building, 100’ x 164’; 
+: ay "J. G. Brill & Co.; b., Macey, Henderson 


© Hubert St., Nos. 1707-9, five-st’y bk. & fr. storage 
warehouse, 40’ x 116’; $11,000; o., Wm. A. Gregg & 
Co.; b., John Maginnis. 
St. Louis, Mo.— Lewis St., seven-st’y eold-storage 
building, 130’ x 202’; o., St. Louis Refrigerator and 
Cold Storage Co.; b., A. W. Kellermann & Co, 








PROPOSALS. 
[,\URNITURE. 


[At West Point, N. Y.] 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 
the office of Quartermaster U.S. M. A., until 12 M., 
December 18, 1899, for furniture, etc., for Memo- 
rial Hall. wg VERN-HILL BARNUYM, Lt. and Q. 
M., U.S.M. A. 1251 


ANITARIUM,. 
{At Pueblo, Col.} 
Bids will be received after January 1 for the 
construction of a sandstone and brick sanitarium, 
to cost $60,000. WESTON & CO., Pueblo. 


ee ee 1252 _ 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, DL. C., November 29, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 20 *clock P. 
M. on the Ist day of February, 1900, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, ele- 
vator, electric wiring and conduits). of the U. 8. Pub- 
lic Building, Boise, Idaho, in accordance with the 
drawingsand specification, copies of which may be had 
at this office or the office of the Postmaster at Boise, 
Idaho, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
1251 

OURT-HOUSE. 

[At Santa Ana, Cal.) 

The Board of Supervisors of Orange County will 
receive plans and specifications until December 

18, for a court-house to - erected on block 21 of the 
city of Santa Ana. W. C. BECKETT, clerk. 
1251 
ATERAL w ING. 
[At Mansfield, 0.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until December 
20, for the construction of the east ce)) and lateral 
wing of the Ohio State Reformatory. C.H. WORK- 
MAN, 8ec. board of mgrs. 1251 


OUNTY JAIL. 





[At Alexandria, Minn.] 

Sealed proposals wil] be received until January 

4, 1900, for the erection and construction of a county 

jail for Douglas County. E. P. WRIGHT, county aud. 
125: 


OUNTY JAIL. 
(At Alexandria, Minn.) 
Bide will be received until January 4 for the 
erection of a county jail, from plans by Buechner & 
Jacobsen, architects, St. Paul. E. P. WRIGHT, 





county auditor. 251 


Ready, Part IV “Georgian Period.” 


THE J. & rsa heat WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flash Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 











Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA . - PA 
Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 

















gt ana A 
EXCELSIOR GREASE TRAPS 


are guaranteed 
to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water, 

Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 
ings. 





Manufactured by 
SPROUL & McGURRIN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


VOVVVVVVSVVFVFEATVHA 





- THE... 


RADCLIFFE IMPROVED ANTI-SYPHON TRAP 


Outside Globe Heavy Drawn Brass _ Inside 
Globe Heavy Annealed Glass. Easily Clean- 
ed. Handsome Appearance. Perfect Finish 
Fully Guaranteed. Not Affected by Acids 
or Mineral Waters. ° 


ABSOLUTELY NON-SYPHONABLE 
The Ohio Brass and Iron Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








PROPOSALS. 


[At Stockton, Cal.] 

Sealed bids are wanted until rece mber 19, for 

erecting a jail. O1TO GRUNSKY, clerk board of 
supervisors. 1251 








LECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 
[At Christiansburg, Va.) 
Sealed bids will be received December Ist for the 
construction of an electric-light plant to cost $10,- 
000. GEO. W. WALKER, clerk. 1251 


\ ATE R-WORKS. 





{At Charlestown, Mass.} 


Sealed proposals will be received until January 
1 for the construction of a water-works and electric- 


light plant. C. R. HAY, eng. 1251 
AIL. 
[At Greensboro, N.C.] 
Bids are wanted December 6 for a jail. W. C 
BOREN, Chmn. Bd. Co. Commrs. 1251 


LTERATIONS TO COURT-HOUSE. 
A [At Ventura, Cal.) 
Bids will be received December 19 by the Ventura 
County Supervisors for alteraticns to the Court- 
house, estimated to cost about $12,000. J. H. BRAD- 
BEER, of Los Angeles, architect. 251 
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OVERALLS OFF! | You can rise to a high position 

if you will. All it requires is 
ambition and willingness on your part to study ‘“‘between 
times.” Our booklet, What Students Say, shows what 
is being done for thousands of people 
through our course of 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Miu- 
ing, Civil Engineering ; Metallurgy, Art, 
Architecture, _ Practical Newspaper 
Work, English Branches, Stenography, 
Machine Design and Mechanical Draw- ‘ 
ing Low price; easy terms. Sent 
free to those who enroll now, 
a complete drawing outfit worth 
$11.10, or other premiums. 

Mention subjects interested in when writing to 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
154-156-158 Fifth Ave., New York, for Catalogue No. 102 



































Masonry in 
Modern Work—=« 


A “Prolegomenos”?on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


























The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical.Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining | 
Engineering; Drawing; 
Surveying; Chemistry; | 
Plumbing; Book- -keeping; | 
Shorthand; English |} 
Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Over 50 Courses 


We have helped thonsands to better positions | 
|} and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating | 


the subject in which you are interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 








| 











Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 





OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 





beliotype 





Color Printing 





Pbhotogravure 





Maps, Plans, ete. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


eT TNE, 





The following ... 

... CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
a Best Standards of Practice, and 

le Recommended to its [embers by 

“i¥ | the Boston Society of Architects, 


a «¢ @¢ &t * & ke ¢. 6 @& 6 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- +» 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
puilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
” 

SecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “‘owner.”’ 
* 

SecTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any othe: way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

+ 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authoritv of 
a professional journal. 

. 

SECTION 10, It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention, 

» 

SEcTion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building | 
operations which he may undertake. 


° | 











Fire-proof Building, 
FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN fester 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 

- 2 = 
tractomforerery SAR Tile for Fireproofing 
eeu ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 

Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illusivated Catalogue and Price List. 














PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


POROUS AND DENSE Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
+ « « « TERRA-COTTA, WASHINGTON, N. J. 
E. PALESTINE O 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 











System of 


a 


The Roebling Fireproofing. 

















"ep Bis ecven 


Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognited 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 





Che Atlas Clay Material Qo... 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and iz | R E P RO O F | NG 
soe. Contractors of 


All material made at our own plants. ene contracts taken anywhere. 











MINERAL WOOL = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! Cortland Street, 


NEW YORK. # 

















FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 
, Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 

SPEED, COMFORT ano SAFETY. . . . SHEE. Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 

To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 


No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 
Four Trips per Week Between : ; Day and Night Service Between 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Night Betwaee | +» DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 


“ ” | Fare, -50 Each Direction. 
SS ee | GSA, | a eae Oi 


LOW RATES to icturesque itt | PUT-IN-BAY PR ys ple oy moh Cleveland with Ea: liest 


cast, South and Southwest, and 





SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his | and return, including [Meals and Berths | at Detroit yor ali points North and Northwest. 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- wees Worede. free ten ee: SiS: | and TOLEDO. Sunday Trips, June, July, August, 
sional education and render all possible help ttn arin ot September and October Only. 


‘o juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 


inateated Pamphiet- Address Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company, 
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THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co.|.  - PERTH AMBOY 
Manufacturers of 7] ERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 





Architectural Terra - Cotta, —« 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES ; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Bookery Blag.| OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
wood Avenues. | cor: La Salle & Adams 8t, aise 
CHICAGO. BOSTON AGENTS: 


, ‘estimates given on application. Send for ; 
Ghtaleans a pemmeien. WaLpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 














, er enna” 


3 Stamped Steel Ceiling 


Metal Rolling Shutters, etc. 


(KINNEAR PATENTS) 





sities, 





NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY, 


Write for prices before specifying 
or contracting. i: i: 3: 33 33 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


; Manufacturers, 
| Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St,, Bosten. COLUPIBUS, OHIO. 
POP WWW WEEE OWE AE EE? OO OO Oe? 


DRAWING- OFFICE. 
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Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch, 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 








BRICK. —?P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
mon : Cargo afloat. Bui 450 
a . 200@ 250] pomesticCom, | sewer add 1.00 
525 @ 550| g5e@ 950 | hollow, add 1.25 In Yard. 
Domestic Face | Enam. Imp. Bk. | Sq. Hard 800 @ pe 
525@ 550) igg0@ 2500 126 00 @ 145 00 
@ 550) Philadelphia) | 2nam. Domes. Salmon 4 5 on 
@ 525] ssov@ 4000} | 7000@ 8500 84. 
$ 700] 1000@ 1100 te Sand- ight Stretohore 
° 00@ 11 
@ 1200] phila. mould St. Louis Hiya" Medium Bets 
@ 1200) 5000@ 8000 Press @ 1200 
@ 1200 Collinsville, hy Red a6 
Enam Ee, | ccercccces @ 12 
me ees cme g . Findieg. ¢ do 2 00 | Dark .- 
. (edge cago, do 1 
00 @ 21 0c | Mnam. (edge) | assorted shades | Pressea © ? 
BEE C953 <5 0a ssnSewnteutecie 50@ 1850) « (edge&end.) | 1600@ 2000 @ 1700 
SD, oscusnsnessaventess ie 120 00 @ 135 00 _— + = @ ee, eae we 
: mestic. a 
ay BeOS newer d er err @ 2900/ gnam. edge) Chicago, do Red | Second “ @ 121% 
ae getnaaaRtaanTS @ 270 | g00 6 10000 | Roman..%400 |Third “ @ 1000 
Moulded Red & Buff..........-- 4500@ 7000) « (edge & end.) | Chicago, do Brn 
Enamelled : Imp. 110 00 @ 115 00 Roman ..27 00 
Enamelled (edge)........-----s+- 85 00 @ 100 00 Bushnell a Dem f @ 6 
Enamelled (edge and end)....... 9000S U000) | area ee ee es “ @ 8 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. (P cask.) | =——___— > | 
Rosendale Cement .......-...--- 9@ 100) 500@ 100 Not sold. 130@ 160 
Louisville “wasn weeeeesees a 7%@ 100 S.H.Fs’120@ 1650 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, secnnedn Not sold. @ 7%@ 100 @ 
Portland, Eng. (Gibbs) 22% @ 250 250@ 260 23@ 315 
(K B. & 8.)..- 250@ 300 250@ 260 230@ 260 
“ “ (Black Cross)... 22%@ 250 G 250@ 260 285@ 315 
set . urnham)....... 250@ 250) 220@ 250 250@ 260 275@ 285 
“ “ (White's). . 265@ 300 @ 250@ 260 Belg’n 210@ 240 
“ French (Latenge Niciesaneum 360@ 375! @ 500 37%5@ 425 Hemmoor 
“ Ger. (Alsen)........... 290@ 32 2% @ 3 00 29@ 320 250@ 275 
“ e —w* +++ | 225@ 240] B’ks, Shoobridge @ 275@ 285 
e aa (Vorwohler).. Ledaee 250@ 290 & Co., @ Josson 
sad “ (Lagerdofer...... @ English 230 28@ 290 200@ 2% 
os “ (Dyckerhoff). .... 27% @ 300| 27% @ 300 310@ 330 300@ 32 
ss “ (Hanover) .. 250@ 300 275@ 290 275@ 285 
“ “ §Stettin, (Anchor) 233@ 245 @ 28 @ 300 B. Egl.250@ 275 
enbiie <5. cenededes tewneekens 275@ 300) 350@ 400 275@ 325 300@ 350 
Keene's Coarse ........ +... 000.0 4235@ 475 @ 70 600@ 700 650@ 700 
“ —- superfine.........-.--+- @ 650; 80@ 900 900@ 1000 800@ 900 
Lime : i | ef ey Fee ees 
Lime of Tell. .........--+-+-00++ @ 400 Not sold. Whi 
Hydraulic Lime........ --..++-- @ 14 e - a? = 
Chicago Lime in bulk..........-. her St. John 45@ 55 White Mash 
Wisconsin Lime................. 45¢6@ 55 { 1%3@ 1650 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). 75 > 80 e a Not soid. 10@ 100 
Rockland, finish......... ..... 85 @ 90 @ 95 Not sold. 
Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... @ 1 00 bulk, 75c. 
State, Com. cargo rates..... besos @ 65 Not sold. Not sold, Not sold. 
9 ion teed eaceceseoe @ 75 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold, 
-of-Paris (calcined)....... 1390@ 140) 18 @ 200 165@ 175 150@ 225 
6 (Gnsting).......--++0-0s @ 168 225 17% @ 190 17%5@ 260 
Hair (cattle) P bush............. 14@ 16 Be 30 ne 2 20 
i cncncsounseeseall wees] 1996 19 30 ne & 8 
Sand, P load........... cescceses 1006 12%; 10@ 1% 1000 1% 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York. 
















There are plenty of tins 
stamped to imitate. the 
Taylor “ Old Style.” 

You will suffer more than 
we will if you use these im- 
itations instead of the gen- 
wine “Old Style,” which 
is Taylor's. 

Taylor “Old Style” 
go0sts more than these 
cheap imitations, because 
it is worth more. 


W. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
Manufacturers, 












@oods 
Steel 
Corner 


FOR PLASTER WALLS 


Our booklet and sample, sent free on request, 
telis the whole story. 

“A neat, strong and inexpensive way of over- 
coming the breaking of plaster corners,’’ is what 
Architects and Builders say of it. 

GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Agents with stock in most of the large cittes. 






















NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 
‘Tetephons: Boston, 2751-2. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 

Boston, Mass. 


“SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE co. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Bostop, Mase. 











WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK Be GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston, New York. 





SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


‘160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston. New York. 




































